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fw 4 MOMENT THE SILK DRESS WAS ON FIRE, AND SOON THE YOUNG GIRL WAS ENVELOPED IN FLAMES. } 


HILDA’S FORTUNES. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Te November evening was closing in much 
after the fashion in which November evenings 
for the most part do close in ; that is to say, a 
thick mist, that was neither rain nor sleet nor 
fog, but partook largely of the nature of all 
three, meated the atmosphere, out of 
which the houses loomed in a spectral manner, 
aad the jas lamps shone with a garish, 
yellow sedhosion ¢ was peculiarly unplea- 
sant to look upon. 

One house in a certain London square 
Seemed to be doing its very best to illuminate 
_ surrounding gloom, for it was lighted 

rom garret to basement—an indication to all 
Deak it might eens that Mrs. Saunders 
was about giving a party. Asa 

matter of fact, Mrs. Saundinw De Ooarey ave 
& great many parties,and the more publicly 
= was intimated the better she liked it. 
an Servants, being aware of this weakness, 
ways took care that it should be gratified. 


One room alone was left in darkness, but that 
was either below or beyond the jurisdiction 
of the domestics, being the schoolroom—a 
medium-sized, bare-looking apartment, whose 
furniture consisted of a large table, half-a- 
dozen chairs, and a book-case, all more or 
less the worse for wear. 

The only occupant of this room was a 
young girl, sitting in the window recess, and 
gazing out of the window, not with the object 
of seeing anything—for there was nothing 
visible save some gaunt-looking trees in the 
middle of the square—but because she had sat 
there watching the dying daylight, and had 
now become so absorbed in thought that she 
was unconscious of how the time had gone. 
Perhaps, too, the sensation of rest was in itself 
so pleasant that she had no wish to break its 
spell. It was rarely, indeed, she got an hour 
or two to herself, for she was the governess of 
Mrs. Saunders De Courcy’s children, and was 
paid the munificent sum of twenty-five pounds 
a-year for instructing the two elder girls in 
music and “ languages,’’ and the three younger 
ones in everything else she knew. 

It was a dreary life—a constant drudgery, 








with nothing to break its monotony. The 
children were not nice children; young as 
they were they had unconsciously imbibed 
the influence pervading the house, and it was 
not one calculated to improve them, for it 
consisted of the worship of Mammon in one 
of its most repulsive developments—snob- 
bery. 

Mr. Saunders De Courcy (the latter name 
had been assumed of late years) was a man 
whose history dated from the day when he 
was lucky enough to hit upon some particular 
ingredient in the manufacture of blacking, 
which made that useful article blacker than 
it was before,and in consequence of whiwh 
money came rolling in at a rate which his 
wildest dreams had never led him to expect. 
By-and-bye the modest establishment in the 
north of London was exchanged for one in 
the west, and Mrs. Saunders added three more 
syllables to her name, and began the arduvus 
task of launching herself on London society. 
It was during thisenterprise that she adver- 
tised for a governess, and finally engaged 
Hilda Fitzherbert, the girl who is now gazing 
out into the mirk and gloom of the November 
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night and thinking rather sadly of the fact. 
Life has not shown itself to her under its 
most pleasant aspect, especially of late, and 
she knows that her nature is one capable of 
enjoying all youthful pleasures, capable of 
great aims, wide sympathies, if only oppor- 
tunity were offered ber for their exercise. 

As a rule, she was not at all given to 
indulgence in morbid retrospect, or repinings 
against fafe; but to-day was her birthday, amd 
no one had wished her “‘ many returns,’’ no 
one had come forward with a kiss of greeting. 
The loneliness of her position came upon her 
with renewed force, and it was hardly un- 
natural that a few tears fell silently on her 
clasped hands, as she sat in the window 
recess. 

Suddenly, her reverie was broken by the 
noisy opening of the door, and a young lady in 
evening dress entered—a young lady with fat, 
rosy cheeks, and grey eyes, and a very wide 
expanse of shoulder, also very fat. 

* Good gracious, Mies Fitzherbert, what an 
owl you are, sitting here all alone in the 
dark!” she exclaimed, loudly. ‘‘ Why on 
earth don’t yowlight the gas?” 

‘*T don’t know; I had not thought of it,’’ 
faltered the governess, rising hastily. 

‘‘It’s those careléss servants, I suppose,” 
went on Miss De Courcy, slatiming the door 
and advancing into the room; ‘' I never heard 
of such a set as wehave. They arsevery one 
bad, from the housekeeper to the scullery- 
maid, and for my pars I should like nothing 
better than to send them packing. How isit 
they néver remember to come in the sehool- 
room when they light the other birners? ” 

Hilda did not reply ; ‘was groping about 
on the mm on lay magn Be 
shé presently found, fen li : 
gas and drew dew the b a Courcy 

seatitig herself in of the fire, 


with het féet on the — he? blee-eatin 2 
n Where ade the obiligven?™ shi nslied) pre. | 


“ 7 sa blamed ‘iliptce you to be rid of 

* What a ‘or you rid o 
them for awhile!” their sister, 
with a grimase}y “ they the most tanta- 
liste oo pens os thé sun, ™ if I 

ad much to d6 wi t would worry 
me into my gfave, wrevided aia not send 
them thefe first! TF <5 manag sme 
changing the subject‘ You know we have a 
dinner on to-night ?”’ 


« Yes, the children +614 me,” quietly replied t 


Hilda, whe had takéii a seat near the table, 
and picked up some knitting that lay upefi it: 
“Is it to bea large patty?” 

‘No, not large, but very séless We: ate 
going to be t sWells to-night; we have a 
real live lord cond nding to cat his dinner 
with us, besides several other members of the 
British aristocracy, and one of the lions of the 
hour, Captain Verrall, who, of course, is at the 
eae moment of more importance than any- 

y else.”’ 

Hilda’s eyes brightened into an expression 
of interest. 

“ Do you mean the Captain Verrall who has 
just received the Victoria Cross?” 

Emmeline De Courcy nodded. 

**You don't know him, do you?” she in- 
quired. 

‘*Oh, no; only I have followed his career 
with interest, because the newspapers spoke 
80 highly of his courage in the late war—that 
is all.” 

“* Ah! he is nobody—risen from the ranks, 
or something of that sort, so it would have 
been quite easy for you to have been acquainted 
with him,” observed the young lady, with easy 
candour. “ He is a great friend of Viscount 
Dering, saved his life, I believe, and secured 
his everlasting devotion in consequence, 
Since then they have hunted in conples, and 
ma was very anxious to get introduced to 
them, so she lenf Lady Seacombe a hundred 
— on condition that she managed it for 

er.” 

Emmeline De Courey was a very candid 


“Eo mest gol ai 
but I declare fé¥ 





vantage.” 


young person; she liked talking for talking 
sake, and often came in for & gossip with the 
governess,- whom she looked upon as an 
inoffensive sort of creature, and to whom you 
might say anything without running a risk of 
its being repeated. 

Being usually at daggers drawn with her 
own sisters she found it convenient- to have a 
confidant on whom she could rely, and the 
fact that Hilda. paid very little attention to 
her chatter did not strike her as a. disadvan- 
tage. 

“Ma wants me to set my cap at Lord 
Dering,’’ she proceeded, ‘ but, la, bless you! it 
would be no good, even if I were to try, for 
he’s much too wary a bird to be caught with 
chaff ; and, besides, I don’t want to marry one 
of these swell young lords. I'd ever so much 








rather be the wif6of poor Tom Mills, who I 
was engaged to #6 . a 

This was a s6®@ poi Emmeline, and 
she indulged it alachrymose.snively suggested 
by the melancholy of the } 

Tom Mills was an accéuntanty # iven 
to gorgeous waisteoats and a Tit! of 
jewellery, but in thé#e old Teli ys 
Emmeline had though#him a vé#y young 
man indeed, and someliew her opit him 


remained unchanged)#i 
her mother, who would willingt 
off every association that Ii 
past life; 









_ Hilda moved a 


litle, 


‘Let me ses, 








my memory. ig jase Hil 
she’s about 


Ye Em oe 
Pe - PWGkring 6° 

pla dress which outlined the curves 
of ‘at ekfilisite figure, but was totally without 
ornament, save, indeed, a tiny pearl brooch 
fastening the white linen collar at the throat. 

But this one had a face like a flower, and 
large deep blue eyes, shadowed into darkness 
by thick fringes of black lashes. Her hair was 
a beauty in itself, soft, silky, and golden-hued, 
and her mouth was sweet and proud, while her 
companion was endowed with only that medi- 
ocre quality of good looks obtained by the 
possession of youth, health, and a good com- 
plexion. The one was patrician, from the top 
of Her pretty head to the sole of her dainty 
foot—the other could never by the merest 
possibility have been mistaken for a lady. 

“T know!” suddenly exclaimed Emmeline, 
waking up from her abstraction. “I wanted 
to show you this’’—producing a piece of news- 
paper from her pocket—“ it is out of to-day’s 
Times, and it is just possible it may concern 

1» 


on. 

Hilda took it in some surprise, and read the 
following advertisement :— 

‘ Firznersert.—lIf the descendants of Geof- 
frey TFitzherbert, who went to America some 
twenty-five years ago, will communicate with 
Messrs. Fox and Graves, solicitors, Lincoln's 
Inh, they may hear of something to their ad- 





hing 
coiled in 






no longer dingy, but setved asa 





‘« Was Geoffrey Fitzherbert any relation of 
yours ?”’ queried Emmeline. 

**He was my father.” 

“Really! But are you sure it is the same 
man who is mentioned there ?”’ 

“IT cannot be sure, of course,’’ returned 
Hilda, quietly, “‘ but I should imagine it very 
probable, as my father went to America about 
twenty-five years ago,’’ 

“How romantic! Perhaps you'll tarn out 
to be a lady!” 

Hilda raised her head proudly, while her 
scarlet lip curved. 

‘“‘T trust I am one now, Miss De Courcy.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly; I know that, but I 
mean a real lady—one with or of money ;. 
the others don't count, ell, I hope so, at 
all events, for then you could leave off teach- 
ing tiresome children, and I’nrsurethat would 
be a blessing,” saying which Emmeline 
bounced off, leaving Hilda gazing very thought- 






fully at theadvertisement. ~ 

D ap ge ?—and, if so, = 
was ’ rs) e ” that. 
ae her? Did itmmean that some- 
one e pet her‘a fortune, -, 
in this ‘case,. that ‘* somi¢one ”’ 

In lese rten niinates after her d re 
Emmeline’ Dev Essangeares, bursting 
into the ly great excite- 
merit do jhisike b page she. 
exclaimed, iat ‘ot ry “ y 


to 


S ep gv ee lpgpar + nd 














of the gold 
close-plaits round her head. 

. Aren’t you going’to put on any jewellery 
—bracelet or anything?’’ asked Emmeline. 

“No,” was the indifferent response, as the 
young girl turned from the mirror. ‘I have 
no jewellery, and if I had I don’t suppose I 
should care to wearvit.” : 

“Then you must have some flowers. It will 
never do to go down to dinner in a plain black 
frock like that.” . 

She ran away hastily, and soon returned 
with a bunch of geraniums in her 
hands. 

“ There! put’ somein your hair, and a big 
spray on your shoulder, and then you'll do.” 

Hilda obeyed, and. the: result was & wor- 
derful improvements The a 
ground to the brilliant scarlet blossoms, with 
the sprays of delicate maidenhair fern that 
Emmeline had added. 

And so arrayed Hilda Fitzherbert:went to 
her first dinner party. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. Savnpens De Gevnoy, when she came to 
her new house; had given carte bianche to & 
with: the re- 
isitel 

ished, and bore no evidence lou 
and gaudy taste which was a peculiarity of 
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their owner. To-night they looked very bril- 
liant, indeed, ablaze with lights, and odorous 
with the breath of Covent Garden’s choicest 
products. 

Mrs. De Courcy glanced round with much 
satisfaction, as she arranged her pink and 
ruby train, and settled the massive bracelets 
round her wrists, 

“T think pay Darky will be a success for all 
that horrid Lady Seacombe’s abominable 
behaviour,” she observed to Emmeline, “and 
it is not so-bad after all having to haye Miss 
Fitzherbert down, for she will be able to sing 
and play after dinner.” 

A faint flush rose to Miss Fitzherbert’s 
face at hearing. herself thus calmly discussed, 
and she drew a.little backward, as though her 
involuntary wish had been to efface herself. 
She was spared any farther conversation on 
the part of Mrs. De Courcy, for at that 
moment the door was thrown open, and the 
servant announced,— 

‘“‘ Lord Dering—Captain Verrall.” 

Mrs. De Courcy welcomed them with effu- 
sion, but. did not-attempt. to. present them to 
Hilda, although both young men looked in 
her direction, as if they expected the cere- 
mony, 

The young girl’s position was extremely 
awkward, and she. was. very glad when the 
d90 oA again opened forthe arrival of other 
guests. 

In. the interval of excitement that ensued 
she had time. to study the first-comers, in 
both of whom she wag. interested, for their 
names had often_been mentioned during the 
late war, and always in terms of highest 
praise, Verrall especially had. been lauded, 
as much for acts of harsoned valour as the 
daring courage he hi aiepla yes in situa- 
tiong of geen peril; and as Hilda glanced 
at him. she. conféssed that he | every 
inch a. hero, and was well worthy of all the 
admiration he had received. It was not only 
that he was handsome, but there was such a 
bright, frank, fearless. enupeesion in his hazel 
€ nzed. face, with 
its clearly-cut features, long moustache,.and 
short, exisp, curling-hair, that he would haye 
stood out from any crowd as a splendid. speci- 
men of youthfal manhood. 

Lord Dering was not quite so, handsome, 
althongh he, too, was foot lokin and two 
or three years voungys § 1 Verrall. A certain 
resemblance exis' tween the two men— 
perhaps due to the fact of their both possess- 
ing tall, soldierly, and erect es. 

“Lord De | you take. my danghter 
Emmeline in?” said Mrs, De Courcy, when 
the time came for going to dinner, ‘ Captain 
Verrall, will you take Miss Sartorius?” 

Captain Verrall glanced round in doubt as 
to who “ Miss Sartoriys” might be. He had 
been introduced to her, but had not caught 
the name, and as he saw no one. near 
him who looked young enough to be a, ‘* Miss” 
excapt Hilda he advanced and offered her his 
arm, which she somewhat timidly accepted. 

Mrs. De Courey bit her lip with. vexation, 
as this did not at all accord with her arrange- 
ments; but she was wise enough to see that 
any attempt to rectify the mistake would 
only cause confusion, and therefore she let it 
pass, the consequence being that the elderly— 
but very rich—spinster intended for Verrall 
went. down with a gentleman who may be 
described as a ‘* professional diner-out,” and 
rath would otherwise have fallen to the lot of 

ilda, 

This dinner was. quite a new.experience for 
the young governess, and at first the strange- 
ness of it made her shy and silent, but Verrall 
tried his best to enter into conversation with 
her, and by degrees her reserve thawed, and 
the spirit ot oh —which is very hard to 
crush—rose within her, bidding her enjoy this 
passing hour, even though she was an un- 


welcome t, at Mrs, De Courcy’s table. 

“I wish you would tell me who some of 
those people are,” said Verrall, lowering his 
voice. ‘“T have been intreduced to them, but 
I really didn’t catch any of their names.” 





“T am sorry I can’t comply with your 
request,” answered the girl, “for this is the 
first time I have seen them, and I haven’t so 
much as heard their names.” 

Verrall looked at her rather curiously—he 
was wondering who she was. 

«Tf you are a stranger too, that constitutes 
a bond of sympathy between us,” he observed, 
smiling. ‘‘I have been amongst so many 
unknown faces of late that I am quite glad to 
find someone in a similar predicament, I 
suppose yon know London well ?” 

She shook her head. 

“T don’t know it at all.” 

“But you go to the theatres, don’t you ?” 

“No, I have never been to one in my life.” 

He seemed surprised. 

“That is strange, is it not?” he said. 
“Most young ladies are very fond of 
theatres.” 

“T daresay I should be, too, if I had the 
chance of gratifying my taste,” she responded, 
composedly, although her cheeks were burn- 
ing red as she spoke. ‘‘ But I have hitherto 
had no opportunity. Iam not q ‘ young 
lady’ in your sense of the word, Oaptgin 
Verrall—I am only Mrs. De Courcy’s 
governess.” 

She said this in a tone of proud humility, 
declaring to herself that she would not sail 
under false colours, even if her position were 
a false one. It had not struck her that there 
was really no necessity for such an assertion, 
or that it would have the effect of embarrass- 
ing her companion, 

young soldier turned very red, and 
blamed himself for his questions, which he 
fancied, from her voice, must have wounded 
her; but he had not time to say anything, for 
at that moment Mrs. De Courcy inclined her 
head in a stately fashion to a dowager on her 
left, and the ladies. rose from the table, 
leaying the gentlemen sitting over their wine. 

In the drawing-room they broke up into 
little groups, and Hilda found: herself left out 
in the cold, for although Emmeline De Courcy 
was kind-hearted enough she was quite aware 
of the social distinctions that kept her apart 
from her mother’s governess, and certainly not 
inclined to cross the line in the presence of 
their fashionable friends. 

The young governess withdrew into a 
corner, and. pretended to occupy herself with 
a book of photographs. But her mind took in 
very few impressions of what she was looking 
at, for it was. occupied in wondering how 
Captain Verra]l would take the announce- 
ment of her subordinate ition—whether 
he would think it worth jwhile to talk to her 
now that he knew she was quite out of his 
world, 

“Tt does not matter to me—why should 
it?’’ she said to herself, proudly; but all the 
same slie knew she would be bitterly disap- 
pointed if this oo. soldier—who, although 
unknown, had long 
chivalry and courage—proved himself as great 
a worshipper of Mammon as the generality of 
the world. 

‘* Will you take pity upon me, Miss Fitz- 
herbert ?” said a voice at her elbow, and she 
started and blushed crimson as Verrall took a 
vacant chair beside. her. ‘I hope you won’t 
think me a great nuisance for inflicting my- 
self upon you, but, as I told you before, I 
know no one here, and the fact ef your being 
in a similar case gives me some sort of claim 
on your indulgence. Do you admit my 
logic ?”’ 

“ T should be very ungracious.if I did not,” 
she responded, simply. ‘‘ You must have 
passed through so many experiences, and have 
so much to tall about, that you need never 
fear you will not find an interested listener.” 

“As to that Iam not quite sure,” was the 
careless response. ‘ You see, people make @ 
mistake when they fancy a soldier is able to 
graphically describe the scenes through which 
he passes; as a rule, he has too much to 
think of sopoarning Dis own indiyidual duties, 
and in the heat of battle one thinks of nothing 
at all, Besides, such scenes cannot be 


een to her the ideal of 





graphically described, for the horror and 
misery are beyond description, Romance 
has thrown a glamour over war which dis- 
tanee increases ; but, indeed, the detailz are 
sordid and squalid enough.” 

And yet, in spite of this assertion, he con- 
trived to talk of the various adventures that 
had befallen him in a manner that greatly 
interested his listener, who had the supreme 
gift of sympathy, and threw herself, hears 
and soul, into his narrative. Her lovely eyes 
were filled with the light of eager attention, 
the rose-flush deepened on her cheek, and her 
delicate lips grew tremulous. Verrall, as he 
watched her, thought he had never seen so 
perfect an incarnation of youth and beauty. 

Their iéte-d-téte was interrupted by Mrs. De 
Coarey, who had observed them with no amia- 
ble sentiments. 

“ Sing something for us, Miss Fitzherbert,” 
she said; ‘you will find some music on the 
piano.” 

Hilda rose at once to obey, and selected a 
song at random. It happened, however, to 
be one she knew, and she sang it delightfully ; 
her voice, which was a rich contralto, filling 
the room with the sweetness of its melody. 

Verrall had followed her, in order to turn 
over the leaves, and he stood by her while she 
sang, his eyes fixed on her face. 

As she finished, and was about rising from 
the music stool, Mrs. De Courcy came up. 

“T want you to sing a duet with Emmo- 
line,’’ she said, in the imperious fashion she 
adopted towards her servants; “it is this 
one.’ 

She reached across in order to get it, and 
in doing so upset a small crystal lamp that 
stood on the piano, and which fell with a 
crash on Hilda’s dress. 

In a moment the silk caught fire and: the 
young girl was enveloped in flames. A scene 
of wildest confusion ensued; Mrs. De Courecy 
ran, with a shriek, towards the door, folldwed 
by most of the feminine portion of her guests, 
while the men, with one or two exceptions, 
seemed panio-stricken by the suddenness of 
the accident, and unable to render assistance. 

Their aid was, fortunately, not required. 
Verrall retained perfect self-possession, and 
glanced: reund in search of a tablecloth to 
throw reund her. 

‘Stand quite still!” he cried, and in less 
time than it takes to write he had snatched up 
a large fur rug—which was the only likely 
thing he saw near—and throwing it round 
her held it pressed tightly against her skirts. 

Hilda did not faint, did not even scream, 
but obeyed his injunction of standing still to 
the letter, and when the rug was removed it 
was found that only her dress was injured. 
She herself had escaped almost unhurt. 

‘Thank Heaven!’’ muttered Verrall, who 
had grown deadly pale. 

Forgetful of the fact that they were 
strangers, forgetful of Mrs. De Courcy and 
her guests— of everything, indeed, save that 
she owed her life to him—Hilda seized the 
soldier’s hands and raised them to her lips. 

‘You have saved my life,’ she murmured, 
in a low voice of deep gratitude. ‘* How shail 
I ever be able to thank you?” 

“T do not want thanks. If I havo rendered 
you a service the privilege of doing it is suffi- 
cient recompense.” 

Mrs. De Courcy had watched her governess's 
action with eyes of horror. A young women 
to kiss a young man’s hands in jer drawing- 
room! What next, she wondered? 

“Ge upstairs at once, Miss Fitzherbert!”’ 
she commanded, in a low tone. “1 shall-want 
to speak to you presently.”’ 

Hilda obeyed, and her departure seemed to 
be the signal for a general leavetaking, As a 
matter of fact, the rest of the guests were not 
sorry to have a good excuse for escape. They 
liked Mrs. Saunders De Courcy’s dinners, but 
they found her entertainments rather dull 
otherwise. ; 

“ Well, this has been a nice sort of party! 
exclaimed outspoken Emmeline, when she And 
her mother were alone, ‘ Lord Dering didn't 
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bound to, and Captain Verrall had eyes for no 
one but Miss Fitzherbert.”’ 

“Minx!” muttered Mrs. Dea Courcy, 
viciously—the epithet referring to Hilda. 
“Tt’s all through her that the party has 
been spoiled, and the money I've spent on 
it as good as thrown away. If I'd known 
what was going to happen I would rather 
have risked’ sitting down thirteen to dinner; 
for gif one of the party had died it might 
not have been one of us, and I’m sure there 
were two or three that would be just as well 
out of the world asinit. It was all through 
you that I asked that girl to fill up the gap,” 
sho added, turning angrily on Emmeline. 

‘** Now, it’s no good rounding on me just be- 
cause things have gone wrong, and you happen 
to be in a bad temper,’”? observed her 
daughter, philosophically. “If you want to 
go on to anyone, go on to Miss Fitz- 
herbert.”’ 

The advice accorded perfectly with Mrs. 
De Courcy’s mood She was noi exactly an 
ill-tempered woman as a rule, but there were 
times—and the present was one—when it be- 
came an absolute necessity for her to have 
someone on whom to vent her spleen. The 
governess had outraged her employer’s sense 
of propriety, and on her the vials of Mrs. 
De Courcy’s wrath must be emptied. 

Hilda, all unconscious of what was in store 
for her; sat in her little, sparsely-furnished 
room, with her hands clasped together in 
hor lap, thinking over the events of the 
evening. She had not removed her burnt 
dress, and it did not seem, as yet, to have 
struck her that the ruin of this silk gar- 
ment—the best her scanty wardrobe afforded 
—was really a matter of some importance 
to her. 

Her meditations, whatever they were, must 
have been of a pleasant nature, for a soft 
smile hovered round her lips, and in her eyes 
was the rapt, dreamy expression of one utterly 
lost in sweet memories. 

She rose when Mrs. De Courcy came in, and 
offered her the single chair the apartment 
contained. That lady, however, rejected the 
courtesy with a haughty wave of the hand. 

*‘ Tdon’t want to sit down, Miss Fitzherbert. 
What I have to say to you can be said in a 
vory little time,” she began, grandly, “and I 
daresay you are quite prepared for it, too. You 
can’t expect but what I should be very angry 
with you for your conduct—your abominable 
conduct—this evening.”’ 

Hilda looked as she felt, bewildered, and 
tried in vain to think of anything she had 
done which deserved to be spoken of in such 
terms, 

** Will you please explain, madam?” she 
said, her voice trembling a little. 

“Will I please explain!” repeated Mrs. De 
Courcy, with angry scorn. “I wonder you 
have the face to say such a thing to me—I do! 
The idea of your kissing a gentleman before 
me, and before all my guests, and then pre- 
tending not to have thought anything about 
it! Yor ought to be thoroughly well ashamed 
of yourself, instead of putting on that look of 
insolence, as if—as if butter wouldn’t melt in 
your mouth. A nice sort of character Captain 
Verrall must think you, and surprised enough 
the ladies and gentlemen who were my guests 
must be to have met such a brazen.creature at 
my house !”’ 

Hilda had grown very pale during the first 
part of this outburst, but as Mrs. De Courcy 
concluded the red blood leapt to her cheek, 
and she faced her employer with flashing 
eyes. 

** How dare you say such things to me, Mrs. 
De Courcy—how dare you!” she exclaimed, 
her breast heaving. ‘“ What I said and did to 
Captain Verrall I should have said and done 
to anyone who had rendered me such a service, 
and fhat you know quite well. My action was 
impul8ive, if you will, but there was no im- 
prppriety in it, and only an evil mind would 
put an unworthy construction upon it.”’ 


Mrs. De Courcy literally gasped for breath. ! 





take a scrap more notice of me than he was ' That a governess—her own paid dependent— 


should presume to s to her like this upset 
all her preconceived notions of her own im- 
portance, and filled her with wrath indescrib- 
able. She had been extremely angry with 
Hilda in the first place, but if the latter had 
been very humble and apologetic, she would 
have been appeased, and thought twice before 
she dismissed her. Now she felt there was 
only one course her dignity could permit her 
to pursue. 

“You are a viper, Hilda Fitzherbert—a 
snake in the grass, and nothing else!” she 

sped, when she recovered herself. ‘ But 

on't you think I am going to let my poor 
innocent children be contaminated by your 
depraved example. You will leave my house 
first thing to-morrow morning, and I shall pay 
you your wages up to then. Nota penny more 
will you get from me, and if you go tolaw 
you'll find your nistake, for I shall publish 
the reason why ~ dismissed you, and no one 
will employ you after hearing it. You 
need’nt come to me for a character either. If 
I give you one it will be such a one as you 
won’t like!” 

“You are at liberty to do as you please,” 
was the quiet response. 

‘* At liberty to do as I please in my own 
house! I should think I was—and with my 
own servants, too, or else I’m much mis- 
taken,” shrieked the angry woman. ‘Oh, 
yes, Miss Fitzherbert, for all your grand name 
and your high and mighty ways, you're noth- 
ing but a servant after all; Bg as for wages— 
why, I pay my cook double the money you 
could ever earn!” and with this parting shot, 
Mrs. De Courcy departed, banging the door 
after her as loudly as Emmeline was in the 
habit of doing. 





CHAPTER III. 


Far into the night Hilda sat thinking. The 
candle burned down into its socket, guttered 
for a few seconds, and went out, leaving the 
room illumined only by a few pale moonbeams 
—for the fog had cleared off, and the night 
was now moderately fine. She had been 
brave enough while replying to her employer’s 
taunts, but now that she was alone her excite- 
ment left her, and she fully recognised her 
position. 

It was not a pleasant one. If Mr. De 
Courcy turned her out to-morrow—and such 
would assuredly be the case—she had nowhere 
to go, and no friends to whom she could apply. 
A situation more desolate cannot be im ed, 
and a certain self-pity stirred the girl's heart 
as she thought of it. 

Her mother had died over in America, and 
her father had been a quiet, self-contained 
man, who laboured hard at literature, and who 
had neither asked for, nor given friendship. 
The task of earning daily bread for himself 
and his daughter had been difficult enough, 
and at his death the latter found herself in 
possession of fifty pounds, which was all that 
remained out of the sale of the furniture, 
after paying the requisite funeral expenses. 

She had thought herself very fortunate 
when she became Mrs. De Courcy’s governess, 
even though the work was hard and the pay- 
ment small, but now she found herself sent 
forth on the world again, and even worse off 
than she had been before. The rector of the 
little country village where she lived had per- 
mitted her to give him asa reference when she 
applisl to Mrs. De Courcy, but she dared not 
ask him a second time, for he would naturally 
ask why she did not refer to her last em- 
ployer. 

‘Where should she go? What should she 
do?” She asked herself despairingly ; and al- 
though she was a brave girl, she fel utterly 
hopeless and forlorn at the thought of the 
future. She did not know a soul in London, 
and she did not know Londonitself. She had 
heard of its dangers, and now she shrank back 
in horror from facing them, for small as had 
been her experience of life she had already 
learned that the world is cold, and hard, and 





cruel, and that in trusting to its mercy she 
would lean on a brui 
At last, when slfe was numb and shivering 
with cold, she crept into bed, and soon fell 
into the deep, calm sleep of youth. 
Happy youth !—that, in the midst of all its 
troubles, can obtain at nature’s hands the 
balm in which they are forgotten. 
The next morning she was up as soon as the 
day had well broken, and began packing 
her few belongings. When she went, as 
usual, downstairs to her breakfast in the 
schoolroom the nursery-maid handed her a 
note. It contained these words :— 
‘‘ Mrs. De Courcy requests that Miss Fitz- 
herbert will leave the house before twelve 
o’clock. She encloses a cheque for two pounds 
five shillings, which is all that is owing.” 
The nursery-maid watched her curiously as 
she read this communication, but Hilda was 
on her guard, and betrayed nothing of what 
she felt. 
“Do you think James”—James was the 
footman—* would take my box to the station 
and leave it in the cloak-room for me?’ she 
said, having come to the conclusion that she 
would let her luggage remain there until she 
had found a suitable 1 q 
James was found to be willing to undertake 
this commission when he discovered he would 
receive half-a-crown for doing it, and after 
the box had gone Hilda put on her hat and 
jacket, and went out. 
As she was going downstairs Emmeline 
came cautiously out from behind a door, with 
her finger laid on her lip. 
“Ah!” she said, in a whisper, ‘ don’t 
speak loud for fear ma’ should hear. . She ,is 
sure to be dodging about somewhere to see 
you go, but I thought I’d risk wishing you 
good-bye. It’sajolly shame you sltould be 
sent away like this, but I can’t help it, you 
know. I have spoken;to ma’ once about it, and 
she nearly snapped my nose off, so I dare not 
say anything else. If I had money I would 
ive you some, but she keeps us so short. 
owever, I hope you will get on, and I hope 

that advertisement will be of some use to 
ou.” 

That advertisement! Hilda had quite for- 
gotten it in the excitement of the event 
that had neppeeed since she read it, but now 
she drew it from her pocket, and reperused it. 
At all events she would go to Lincoln’s Inn, 
wherever that might be, and see the lawyers. 
If there was anything to be learned well 
and good; if not, she would be no worse off 
than she was before. She stopped a police- 
man just outside Mrs. De Courcy’s house. 

**Oan you tell me where Lincoln’s Inn is ?” 
she a , timidly. 

‘*Lincoln’sInn! Yes, it’s a turning out of 
’Olborn, and ’Olborn is at the end of Oxford- 
street ’’ 

She thanked him, and stepped out briskly, 
wondering all the while if she was on a wild- 
g»ose chase, and what she was to do after her 
interview with the solicitors wasover. She 
felt braver now in the morning light, and her 
situation did not seem so desperate. She even 
glanced in at the shop-windows with some 
pleasure, and said to herself that at last her 
time was her own, and she would endeavour 
to enjoy her liberty while she had the chance, 

‘‘Good-morning, Miss Fitzherbert,” said a 
voice at her side, and, looking round quickly, 
she recognised Captain Verrall, who was jast 
taking off his hat. ‘I thought of calling at 
Mrs. De Courcy’s to inquire how you were 
after last night’s accident, but your appear- 
ance is sufficient assurance of your being well, 
so I need hardly ask if you have quite re- 
covered.”’ 

She murmured some response, but in so low 
a voice that he could nct hear her. The 
remembrance of Mrs. De Courcy’s words 
rushed upon her, bringing a flood of crimson 
to her cheeks, as she wondered whether her 
condact had struck Verrall in a similar light. 

“IT am very fortunate to meet you,” went 
on the soldier, ‘‘ for I am afraid I shall not 
have another opportunity of seeing you for 
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some time. I am going into the country 
to-night with Lord Dering. When I return 
I shall hope we may meet at Mrs. De 
Courcy’ Td 

“Thave left Mrs. De Courcy’s,” faltered 
Hilda, cueing et the impulse of the moment 
—an imp’ e immediately regretted. 

‘* Indeed |” 

He did not say more, and as a matter of 
fact the news surprised him very little. He 
was a pretty accurate judge of human nature, 
and had seen the expression on his hostess’s 
face the night before when she bade the youn 
governess go upstairs, and from that he 
drawn his own conclusions, which happened 
to be, in the main, a correct one. 

They walked on together for a few moments 
in silence, he racking his brain for some 
excuse to get to hear of her again without 
annoying her by what would seem like imper- 
tinent curiosity. 

‘Don’t the shops look pretty ?’’ said Hilda, 
at length. She was growing nervous, too, and 
made the first remark that occurred to her. 

“Very pretty!” he responded, quickly. 
“Did you come out for the purzose of shop- 
ping? If so, I am hindering you.” 

‘‘Oh, no, I am on my way to Lincoln’s Inn. 
This is the right direction, is it not?”’ 

“Yes. Have you never been there 
before?” 

She shook her head. 

“Don’t you feel timid at venturing among 
fawyers all by yourself ?’’ 

‘*T think I do, a little.” 

There was another pause ; then he said, in a 
hesitating manner,— 

‘* Would you think me intrusive, Miss Fitz- 
herbert, if I offered to accompany you to 
wherever you may be going? You told me 
last night you had been to the country, 
and knew nothing of town. Well, you see, 
London is not exactly like the country, and I 
don’t think it is always pleasant for a young 
lady to walk about alone; she is liable to annoy- 
ances to which I should be sorry to see you 
subjected. I am‘ horribly afraid lest you 
stould think I am taking a liberty ; but, in. 
deed, if I had a sister, and she was situated as 
you are, I should act in precisely the same 
way.” 

He spoke, as he felt, very earnestly. He 
was thoroughly sincere in all he said, fora 
great pity took session of him, as he 
thought of this fair girl’s unprotected condi- 
tion. 

She did not reply at first, and he, mistaking 
the cause of her silence said, anxiously,— 

“* Have I offended you, Miss Fitzherbert ?”’ 

** Offended me! Oh, no!” 

She raised her eyes to his, and he saw they 
avere filled with unshed tears. 

“T am indeed grateful for your kind- 
ness, I have not so many friends that I can 
refuse a friendly offer.” 

**Then that means you will grant my re- 
quest in the same spirit in which it was pro- 
ferred?” he exclaimed, gaily; and then, in 
order that she should not feel embarrassed, he 
began talking of indifferent subjects, which he, 
nevertheless, contrived to make interesting, 

The morning was dull and chill; a heavy 
fog hovered in the atmosphere, and the pave- 
ments were covered with that species of 
slushy mud peculiar to the metropolis. 

The air was very raw, and people went 
about with blue noses and watery eyes, pull- 
ing their wraps closer about them, and wear- 
ing a generally uncomfortable air. 

Hilda and Verrall were young, the blood 
coursed through their veins with exuberant 
‘vitality; a subtle bond of sympathy, of which 
each was in a way conscious, bound them 
together, and they were able to defy the 
weather ; indeed, to both, that walk seemed 
‘very short, and each was sorry when the office 
of Pau Fox om Graves ie reached. 

‘* May I wait for you, and accompany you 
back?” hazarded the officer, as they Bbc 
outside the door. 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Hilda, quickly. “I 
don"t know how long I may be.” 





‘‘ Time is no object to me to-day if that is 
what you mean.” 

“ You are yery kind, but I would rather go 
back by myself. Don’t think me ungracious,” 
she added, quickly and impulsively stretch- 
ing out her hand; “I am deeply grateful to 
you, but I have a reason for wishing to be 
alone.” 

‘ be sy bowed gravely, and took the offered 
and. 

“I will respect your reason, Miss Fitz- 
herbert, although I suffer by it. Good-bye.’’ 

He raised his hat, and walked away, while 
she proceeded into a passage, and knocked at 
the door on which was painted the name of 
the firm she had come to see. 

A clerk answered her rap, and asked her 
what was her business. For reply she took 
the advertisement from her pocket, and 
handed it to him, hr args with a scrap of 
paper on which she written her name, 
and she was then ushered into an ante-room, 
where she waited while the clerk returned. 

‘*T expect my errand will prove a fruitless 
one,” she said, to herself, and schooled her- 
self to bear the disappointment in case her 
fear proved correct. dine. 

“Kindly step this way, madam,” said the 
clerk, with rather more respect in his voice 
than heretofore ; and she followed him into a 
large room, where a gentleman with a bald 
head, and very white shirt front, sat before a 
writing-table scattered over with papers. 

‘* You are come in reference to this advertise- 
ment, I understand?” said the latter—who 
was Mr. Fox—suavely, when Hilda had seated 
herself opposite to him. “ Will you kindly 
give me your grounds for supposing yourself 
to be in any way connected with it?’ 

Hilda was rather surprised at the question. 
She had fancied, in her innocence, that the 
solicitor would tell her the reason of the 
advertisement — which is quite sufficient 
evidence that she had never had to do with 
lawyers before. 

She answered very simply and straight- 
forwardly, Mr. Fox jotting down notes while 
she was 8 ing. 

‘So your father’s name was Geoffrey Fitz. 
herbert, and he was married five-and-twenty 
years ago, arid went to America soon after?” 


; repeated Mr, Fox, in a gently meditative tone, 


and nodding his head, as if in answer to some 
mental question. ‘‘ What was the name of 
your mother?”’ 

‘“‘ Evelyn Monkton.” 

«I suppose you have the certificate of the 
marriage?” 


“ Yes.” 
‘“‘ And that of your own birth ?’, 
“ Yes,” again. 


*Do you know anything at all of your 
relatives? ”’ 

‘No. My father was an orphan, and my 
mother had only one brother, who emigrated 
to Australia when very young, and died there. 
I do not think she had any other relations,” 

“Then to the best of your belief Mr. 
Geoffrey Fitzherbert had no kin?” 

Hilda hesitated. 

“TI could not say that, for once he spoke of 
& cousin, with whom he seemed to be at 
enmity, but he never gave me any particulars 
concerning him.” 

“How long is it since you returned from 
America?” 

‘* Fourteen years—I was five years old at the 
time.’’ 

** And since then you have lived at W—, 
a little village in Devonshire?” 

Hilda assented. She was getting rather 
tired of this catechism, and wondered how 
many more questions she would have to 
answer before Mr. Fox volunteered any in- 
formation. 

“Did your father leave any letters or 

pers behind him?” 

“Oh, yes! Several.” 

‘* Which you have doubtless read?” 

“No,” replied the girl, her voice quivering. 
“T have not read them—yet. I knew what a 





sad task it would be, and so I deferred it as 
long as possible.” 

‘* Still you have not destroyed them ?” 

** No, they are all safe.” 

‘In London?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” 

* Then, my dear Miss Fitzherbert, you must 
bring them to me, and let me look over them,” 
said the lawyer, cheerfully. ‘ After that I 
shall be in a position to judge whether you 
are the person [ am in search of,” 

“But,” objected Hilda, “ are you not going 
to tell me the nature of the ‘advantage’ I 
gain, supposing I am proved to be that 
person ?”’ . 

Mr. Fox smiled. He was a kindly-lookin 
man, and an expression of placid g 
humour seemed more in unison with his 
features that the assumption of legal acu- 
men he had endeavoured to put on during the 
interview. 

“Mydear young lady, you are not accus- 
tomed to lawyers, or you would know how 
cautious they have to be,’’ he said, blandly. 
“The ‘advantage’ which will accrue to you 
—in the event of gone being the person you 

rofess to be—will be a very considerable one; 

ut before I divulge its nature you must bring 
me the documents I have spoken of, and the 
sooner I have them the better.” 

“TI will bring them to-morrow morning,” 
replied the young girl, and then she rose, and 
the interview terminated. 


(To be continued.) 








Dorxa Goop Worr.—Now that the trees are 
bare of their foliage the much-abused English 
sparrow is pone in his work as general 
scavenger of the larve of noxious insects 
deposited on their branches and under the 
bark during the summer and autumn months. 
But it is only when snow covers the ground 
that the plucky, self-supporting little bird is 
most active. In the absence of all other food 
he is then compelled to forage on the bare 
limbs and bark for his living, and he does it 
energetically and effectually. Please bear in 
mind that the sparrow does his work in the 
winter, and does it so effectually that there 
is little left for him to do in the summer 
months, which he devotes mainly to recreation 
and enjoyment. 


Games ror Curtpren.—If£ money is scarce in 
the household, ingenuity must in a measure 
take its place. If the children are properly en- 
couraged and directed a little, they may prepare 
the materials for their own game, thus accom- 
plishing two desirable things, acquiring 
manual and mental facility in the manufacture 
and production of something with which to be 
afterwards instructed and amused. In card 
games many can be prepared on plain Bristol 
board cards in manuscript, involving simple 
facts in history, botany, geography, &c.; or 
the always valuable and interesting word- 
making game can be prepared on small bits of 
cards by drawing the letters with pen and ink, 
or pasting on letters cut from handbills and 
newspapers, &c. In board games the cover of 
a paper box serves well for the surface, to be 
decorated with the pen, pencil or water colours. 
In “ye olden times,” when this country was 
not cursed with manufacturers of games, our 
grandfathers cut the line of fox and geese, 
twelve men morris and checkers on the sides 
of pine boards, colouring the spaces, when 
necessary, with red chalk, and using buttons, 
red and white corn or coloured ns for 
counters, or men, and it is related by those 
who claim to know that more pleasure was 
derived from these rude constructions than 
the children of the present generation get 
from their most elegant editions in gold. and 
colours. Many most valuable and interesting 
games have gone out of the market, and are 
not to be bought, but which may be reproduced 
under the instruction of some older persons 
who may have played them in their youth; 
and if the details are not fully remembered, 
others equally good may be originated. 
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A. At the first breath of the. eve she: began to | be full of tender significance. She longed to 
EETH light-hearted. Perhaps he had.| throw it off like some noxious; insect, but 
SW EART AND TRUE rien hn diane, i he had done icy bade her wait. ‘‘ How. could I forget,’ 
— nob be.the.one to.| he went on, amiably, ‘when it is a matter.of 


CHAPTER XVIL 


‘*There comes for ever something between us 
and what we deem our happiness !”’ 


A wrex!, What is it in the march of Time? 
Nothing, but seven little days strung together 
by Father Tie himself, like beads upon a 
necklace. Just'sevéen dawns, noons, and eves ; 
then it is over and past, and a week is dead, 


laid by with the rest that have gone so swiftly | tud 


before ! 

Nothing, is so strangely contrary as Time: 
To each he may show a différent face, to some 
he seems a laggard, to others far too fleet of 
foot in his long march. 

To Olive, that week which had been given 
her was & mixture of keenest longing, mingled 
with vague, unreasoning dread—longing for 
her lover’s return, and dread to find her new- 
born bliss depart from her and leave her deso- 
late for ever and ever. 

As regarded the other ‘matter, of a final 
affirmative being demanded of her, she gave it 


but little heed in comparison. With every in- 


tention of giving a decided negative she hoped | han 


it would end there. If even Stephen should 
show an inclination to turn » what-pos- 
sible harm could he do. her, so long as Alan 
remained faithful? 

Therein lay all the sting of dread. The 
rest could not trouble her; but she kept out of 
Stephen’s way as much as possible, for she 
had no desire to experience any of his tender- 
ness either in manner or speegh.. 

However, he said no more about it, only as- 
sumed a proprietorship.in her future by little 
sentences uttered here and there, which ma 
or may not have been made with intent, 
which made her smile.a little to: herself) when 
she listened to them, thinking how. different it 
was all going to be, and how egregiously mis- 
taken this man was with hisairs of appropria- 
tion, 

Stephen himself fancied the situation secure 
and promising, and tranquilly. awaited the 
end of the seven speci days for the. yes, 
which must come willy-nilby, That yes 
meant a great. deal to him. It was a most 
n outcome. Besides, the girl really 
did please him. It was akin to love what he 
felt for her. She was young, fresh and lovely, 
and he meant to be fond of her; as fond as it 
was sible for him to be of any living, 
breathing thing. 

On the fifth day of that week Miss Re- 
becca asked him if he had received any tidings 
of the runaway. 

“No,” he said, frowningly, ‘‘I have not. I 
don’t understand how itis she has not gone 
where I anticipated. I suppose she is up to 
some bedeyilment or other, which is all the 
more reason for hastening things on. There 
is one good thing—she will never look for 
either of us here. We are safe enough at 
Moulinot.” 

“‘T suppose we are, Stephen,” assented Miss 
Daunt; ‘but, as you say, everything had 
better be settled, so that nothing she can d» 
will be of any avail then.” 

“Yes; it would never do to find the edifice 
we have built with so much care totter and 
fall to the ground, and ‘the work of years a 
labour in vain, lost to us.” 

Time rome. pers Mis for no one. Neither 
young or old, rich or poor, prince or beggar 
can make him halt in Pape minsy if even but 
for one hour only. 

Thus Time ushered in the seventh day in its 
turn, unheeding what it might bring forth of 
joy, sorrow, hope, fear, or despair. 

The dawn came and passed away, then the 
noon, which melted into dewy eve. It was 
the last day of rich, ripe August, fit ending to 
the glorious month. 

Stephen Daunt had said nothing asyet. All 
the morning Olive had trembled in her shoes 
for the inevitable. Then the noon fled by, 
and still nothing from him. 


so. She, at any, rate, wo: 
remind 


him,. 
Better still, ing he had given up all 
idea of te after all what a blessing it would 
be—a complete and unmixed blessing, one. to 
devoutly. for! 

It is not pleasant to be obliged to make 
annene angry, Oe even. serpents ze en, 

en one oug perly speaking, 
prey ynmunpceees ta in the cause of per a 


e. 
_ Olive wandered: into the old.garden, and 
leant her arms on, the, soft..moss of the low 
wall,; ing for ep peat back 
from Pont Abbaye with. ing’ 

Every. evening since Alan had 
she so watched. Not that. she: 


letter from him, for he. 
expected. any, letter Fem, Bn. shoult'n 


be there 

to. receive it, ; 
This evening; André, smiled as he came 
near. to. her, and his. head, and she 


Olive knew it was fromAlan almost before 
she opened it, and saw his name signed at the 


end. 

It was her first love-letter: 

She kissed it twice before she ‘to read, 
and then- smoothing it out laid it on the 
moss before her and began to read it. 

“ My Dean Loves! "'—it said— I have only 
time to write you a few lines to say that. my 

have. decided: to.go on Sonth sooner than 
thought, so I shall be able to. get back to 
Pont l’Abbaye almost immedi . I shall 
hope to be with you on Friday next. Come 
at to the —_ to the old Oe cigth wa 
ook for you there, my ight. 
moze now from your Bloons lover, 
« ALan CmcuesteR’’ 

Friday, that: is to-morrow, Olive: thought, 
joyfally. To-morrow I shalk:see him: again. 
Only a few more hours betweenust To-mor- 
row, to-morrow! it is too good: to: be true. 
Dear, darling Alan! she ended, folding up the 
letter and kissing it once more, 

Then she suddenly slipped it inte her dress, 
for she heard ae ee her; coming 
over the grass, and she wanted no pryingyeyes 
to see her treasure. Somehow instinct warned 
her to whom those footsteps belonged: . At the 


first sound of the voiee she knew. that: the 


dreaded hour had come at last. 
No forgotten, but purposely left until the 
day was nearly done. 


“J have been been looking for you, Olive,” 


the voice began‘ as .the ape te reached her. 

She turned her head, and saw Stephen 
close to her side, too close.she thought. with.a 
tiny shudder, and a wish that it could have 
been; impossible. to. find her. 

“TI did not know you; wanted me, Mr. 

Stephen,” she re' quietly, though her 
heart began to beat rather. faster than 
usual. 
“Have you forgotten that the- week. is 
ended?” he went on, smoothly. ‘‘ If you. re- 
member, it really ended this morning, but I 
have given you all this afternoon, until the 
present momentas well. Not but what I am 
sure you made up your mind about it long 
before to-day. Did you think I had forgotten 
that the week came fo.a close to-day ?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, | away from 
him, through into the orchard, where the 
apples were already beginning to ripen,.j,‘‘I 
hoped you had forgotten.” 

“Do not say hoped, Olive, I beg of: you,” 
said Stephen again, coming yet closer’ to her, 


and laying one hand on hers. It felt chill and | 





unyielding this touch, which was intended to 





such moment to.me? No, dear Olive, I have 


been. anxiously looking forward. to. this hour 


moved one arm to place. it round her. 

She started away from :his.side in sudden 
dismay. Alan had put. his. dear arm round 
her, but not like this, She wanted no other 
man’s where his had been. 


“* Never is: long in coming,’’ he reja 
with. an, air of plenssatry. This li 
was-inclined to berwilfal, is seemed to 
Well,if she chose to be so he would allow 
to flutter her pretty wings a little, before 


FEL 


5 


folded them quietly to her,fate.. It might 

and inly do.him no-harm. 
“a you say no. you have: heard 
all the. pleasant gs which. are in. store 


for you when we are mazried.” 


“Bat I am not going.to a, Mr. 
Stephen,’’ the girl — out, with: foveible 


bluntness, 

“Yes, dear Olive,.I am sure you are,’ h 
reiterated, still in the same smooth. and 
amiable manner. 

“T am not. Let me tell yon the: truth, I 
would not marry you. if there! was. not 
another man upon the face of the whole 


9 


ag aa ee to gather upon his 

to ga upon ; 
and the black. eyes.shot a glance at:the,girl’s. 
flushed and nan dpes, which. betokened a. 

« Co me, Olive,” he: said, after a pause, *‘ let- 
there. be a.truce.to this antagonistic non- 
sense. If you.do; not know what is best for 
youin this matter Ido, I have been;centent. 
to let you have: Pi 
otherwise. I shoul 
as. I chose a week. There must be no 
further shilly-shallying, Will you. be my 

He spoke. with an inoreased and 
authority most irritating. The gir 
spirit rise in. of him and his.absolate 
command, tt 

“ No, I will not 1” she returned, with all the 
energy of which she was capes 

“You will not!” he echoed, angrily in- 

while. his black eyes gleamed wrath- 
fully at her. : 

‘No, nothing on earth should induce me.” 

“Why not?” he, asked. “Why will you 
not marry me?” 

“‘ Because—because I am going to» marry 
someone. else,’’ came. defiantly from her. lips: 
as his answer. 

He stared amazed at-her for a moment. 

* Olive,” he said, y,. ‘‘ what are you 
saying—what.do you mean? I do not under- 
stand you.” 4 

‘*T mean what I say,’’ she rejoined, rather 


y- 
the moment of defiance her secret had 
her. She had made it an insuperable 
objection to his proposal, and was, she thought, 
unanswerable. It was only forestalling time 
a little ; im another day the Daunts, both of 
them, would have known all about it from 


Alan himself. : 

“You said, if I remember your wild speech 
of a moment back rightly, that you were going 
to marry someone else,” went on with 
harsh imperativeness, as if by recalling her 
own words to the girl she. would have an - 
tunity of denying her own statement so defi- 
antly, flashed at That she spoke truly 
he could not conceive possible. ; 

“ And said what was true,” Olive answered 
quickly. “I am going to.marry someone else.” 

- Figo Bas pray, is this ‘someone’ you 
speak of ?”” he inquired,  cotingls , bending 
a dark inquisitive gaze on her. ‘‘ Whos he? 
what is-he? where does he come from? and 
why has he not been heard of before now 


felt her — 
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Does my sistenknowm of,this—this individual 
whom» you hawe-hononred: by your. prefer- 
ence 2’” with keemest-sarcastmis 

“No,” sheerejoined, facing him, boldly; 
“ Miss Rebeeca,,does: not dmow. anything. of 
him. He was in Pont l’Abbaye nearly a month, 
He went.away,#,week, ago, and he is coming 
back.to-morrow,to claim me_of you. and Miss 
Rebeocas . I love.him;—no, I adore him, and I 
um going to marry him,”” ended ‘the girl, in a 
tremor of excitement. 

The black eyes. gazed evilly at her as he 
listened to her, statement, and he waited a 
little time after, she- had finished speaking. 
Then he said, with coldest inquiry,— 

“And his name, Olive?--for of course he 
possesses one. You have forgotten to add 
that smalk’pi eBay omy me to the rest of 
the ex! nary you-have been: pleased 
to relate: me. Will-you beso good as to add 
his name for my benefit*as well? ’* 

“ Hisy namew iss Alam i »” ‘she 
answered at onee, 

As the girl uttered=the:two words, ‘Alan 
Chichester,” Stephen Daunt’siface-contracted 
in sudden amaze, He: drew:the: heavy cblack 
brows together, and:‘alnost:glared-at her froma 
under them, 

‘‘ Alan Chichester! ”’ he echoed; very slowly; 
“ the: son. of. Sir, Hubert Chichester;.of Seize 
Court, Suffells,”’ 

“ Yesd:?? sgiduOlixve, in- some.surprise at his 
seemingly being: tly, cognisant. of, Alan's 
father’s name and place of residence, 

Stephen looked at her again as she answered 
him. Then he laughed—a low harsh laugh of 
evil import. 

The girl looked up at him, terrified by that 
evil. mirth. It. sounded like a knell in her 
earsand frightened her, for she knew it was 
full of harm, 

“Do you mean to say that. Alan Chichester, 
the son of Sir Hubert Chichester, of Seize Court, 
has been here in Pont l’Abbaye, that you have 

known him—you, Olive Lyster!—and have 
promised to be—his wife?” he inquired; with 
that. horrible, smile still lingering’ on his 


mouth, 

“ Yes!” said Olive, faintly ; “Ido mean it.” 

“Oh! you poor little wretch,’ he broke out, 
in scornful tones. ‘“ Is he the lover you adore 
so much, and for whom-you~ have refused me, 
to whom you owe alk? Listen, Olive; you will 
never be able to marry:this lover. You can 
ay be aaa ‘Chiehester’s awe 44 " Het 

“ Never be his-wifé!’” the-girk repeated, in 
trembling tones ; ‘“why can-I not?" 

What dire trouble was going to: befall ‘her 
now, and, perhaps, sever her for always from 
ane ?° Her very soul grew faint with 

“You will never be Alan Chichester’s wife, 
for two- reasons,’” -answered, darkly ; 
“firstly, because when you heara story which 
7 ee, tell-you, you will yourself 
give up: marry. him. Of 
your own free will you will bid him 
Secondly, if he-knew this-same, story—and it 
is to be hoped-for his own sake. and yours. he 
may never knowit—he- would refuse, to wed 
with you, and most justly. Sucha marriage 
could not be allowed to: take. place. I myaelf 
should forbid it, and the universe. would side 
with me, Good: heavens? what an.irony of 
Fate that you two, of all others in this world; 
should meet! You poor child’! I pity-you, I 
~ indeed,” he ended, unknitting his heavy 

rows, 

“T want. no. pity,” said the girl, a little 
roughly, for her whole frame seemed racked 
with a sense of coming trouble which could 
not be averted. ‘I do not yet see why I have 
to give Alan Chichester up, or bid him depart. 
It will takea very great deal to make me do 


that. What is this story which will make me 
do it of my own free will and desire? I do 
not believe it. can be so dreadful as you want 
to let me think; but.I do believe want to 
separate me. from him,” ‘she , lookin 


wit growing distrust at the man in front 
r. 


“You wrong. my intention,” he returned, 





with chilly .emphasis; ‘you. talk, weakly, 
feebly,, and, like,a. foolish; child. . The: story 


ig: very: real one, I.assure you. I haye-not, 


concocted it purposely..for your behoof,, or. to; 
forma barrier. between, your lover. and your- 
self.on the spur, of the moment. It:has lain 
by-for years and. years, hidden. from you; 
now. it:is.time you,should hear it.’ 

‘ Well, tell.it me now, atonce,” she putin 
quickly, withca little.gesture, of command, 

“Tt igyby no, meansa pretty. story, Olive. 
It has cast.a blightupon your life which J am 
wilingdte foxget, remember,’’ he. remarked, in 
return. 

‘* Never mind whether it, is pretty. or. ugly 
now,” she said, wearily; ‘whatever it islet 
me-hearit, If thisis.to be.the last happy 
day of my. life.itshall end to,night, this, very 
evening, where.L ty. 

‘I: promise. yon many.more happy.days in 
the future if you only say yes to me,’’ he 
urged, more amiab: ‘“« Lhaveno, desire that 
you should be.anything but. happy, and I will 
undertake, to. endeawour. to. make you s0. 
Olive, will yousay, yes?” avo 
“ Stopd» Letug.tals no-mere of that, itis no 
use; yor waste.your breath on.me,. If I am 
tolose Alan, as;you.tell me, it, will aJl bo,the 
same,thing, for,1 will neyex. marry. any. other 
man as.long.as Ihave: to.liye.. Now: go,.on 
with this.stery, say. what, you-bave to say. It’s 
getting chilly, aud,.1, want: te..go. in,” she 

, with a tiny, shiver; for the summer 
evening seemed to have grown dull andalmost 
cold, while a light breeze stirred the trees and 
set them rustling in the dusky gloaming. 

Then she faced him, folded’ her hands one 
over the other, and waited for Stephen to 
speak, 

‘It began before you were born,’ he said, 
slowly, at last. ‘‘It is about your—mother!”’ 
‘ Olive started and glanced eagerly in his 

‘ace. 

‘About my mother!” she rejoined, low- 
voiced. ‘‘ Is the story about her? Am I really 
going to hear at last? Miss Rebecca told me 
she was dead.” 

“She died when you were born,” he went 
on, evenly; ‘died in bringing you into the 
world—perhaps of shame and sorrow and re- 
morse, who knows? Do you understand me?” 

The girl bowed ‘her head inanswer, then she 
said, painfully,— 

‘Yes! I believe I da,” 

Alas! she began to comprehend the height 
and depth of her misfortune,.and the pretty 
pale face grew set and fall of pain. ere. 
could be no mistakin ig. oad meaning, 
and he did not intend th re should be a. 
mistake made.. He. desired. her to think she 
was the child of shame. 

Olive was silent.a little after this. At last 
she lifted her head. Already the glory of the 
August day was done. 

A dim, gloomy; kind ‘of ehil crept down, 
and nature k the richness and ripeness of 
the summer day, The girl shivered in thé 
evening air as she said,— 

. me the rest. That cannot be all, 
What has her-story to do with me and my 
love?” 

“Tt has a great deal to do with it,” he an- 
swered, with grim significance, and fixing, the 
hard, pitilesa black orbs full upon the poor 
pale features; ‘everything to do withit! I 
would have kept it from you if I could, but 
now, as things have turned out, I’ must act 
differently, and it is imperative you should be 
made aware of. You wilt be inexpressibly 
shocked and grieved, I know; still, it is. my 
bounden duty to tell you,” and he waited a 
Olive looked upat him wildly, witha bent 

ive looked upat him wildly, witha ing 
heart, as he uttered, this speech, so pregnant 
with cruel meaning, 

She felt as if some black cloud looming 
over her was threatening to break black and 
lowering, to crush her where she stood. 

She could not question any more now, only 
gaze up wildly, full of dread, into his face to 
hear the rest. 

“Your mother’s lover,’” he, went on, with 





slow distinctness, which in itself was almost 
a cruelty, ‘‘ was Sir Hubert Chichester, of Seize 
Court, Suffolk, your lover’s father, and, the 
world said, yours!” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘0! if thou teach me to believe this sorrow, 
Teach: thou this sorrow how to make me die, 
And let belief and life encounter so ; 

As doth the meeting of two desperate mrn; 
Which in the very meeting fall and die.” 


Tue very air seemed to hold its breath in 
expectation, and the trees ceased their rustling 
in the evening breeze to listen too. 

Oh! the eternity of that silenco; the 
sorrow.and heart’s woe with which it was 
laden. to one poor suffering human soul, 

Poor, poor, unhappy Olive ! 

At last the girl raised her pallid-stricken face. 

“Tt can’t. be true,” she murmured hopo- 
lessly,.ag if trying.to convince her heart of ite 
impossibility ; ‘* you.cannot be telling me the 
real truth. Itis too cruel of you! 1 cannot, 
cannot. believe it,” 

“Olive, it is true;” Stephen answered 
quietly. ‘‘ Rebecca. and a dozen others could 
vouch, for. the reality of my statement“were- 
they called upon to rake up from the past the 
annals of a grievous senate Do you think. 
there are no letters and papers to prove if, as 
well as my words? I tell you I could show 
you written evidences of the fact ; only Olive, 
I wish to spare you the shameful recital as 
as much ag possible. Do you desire to have 
your dead. mother’s name dragged in the dust 
once more after so, many years?” he ended, 
in cold disdain. 

‘What shall Ido? Oh! what.shall I do?” 
cried the girl, miserably, pressing her hands 
together, 

“She was. your mother, remember, what- 
ever she may have done,” he argued in return, 
‘When you are in a calmer state of mind, 
and able to listen to me, I will tell you all the 
pastinahars of the story. Not now, because I 

© not consider that you are in a fit state to 
listen reasonably.” 

‘*No,” she murmured, “ not now., Tell me 
no more-now ; I could not bear it. I think I 
should go mad,” 

“You are unstrung, I know. By-and-by 
you will get more composed. Another thing, 
let me remind you, that you could reap no. 
benefit from the resuscitation of the scandal 
to prove the truth of my words, If. you 
choose to blazon it abroad, which I strongly. 
advise you not to do for your own sake, you 
still cannot alter. hard facts, I speak. ad-. 
visedly for your good. If you take my advice 
offered in all faith, you will keep your. 
wretched secret to yourself, as we have done, 
for you all. these years past, and let it lie 
hidden and buried in. your mother's grave.”’ 

“Yes, it shalt lie hidden and buried, out of 
sight, as you say,” she returned, heavily, 
“ Alan must never know—never ! never |”’ she 
ended to herself, in a whisper. 

‘*You are wise, Olive, mogt wise in your. 
determination!” said Stephen, with an air of 
cold approval, and some relief. ; 

He was playing a game of chance, which 
required some skill; but at present the cards 
had all gonein his favour—the luck wag on 
his side. 

‘‘ T could not tell him the truth,” she went 
on the next moment; ‘it would be too dread- 
ful, too horrible, too heart-rending! He must 
not hear it!” 

“Lest you should in the impulse of the 
moment forget your wise and heroic resolu- 
tion it would be better for you, Olive, nob. to 
sea your lover again,” said Stephen, smoothly, 
watching her face. 

“I must—I must see him again! Once 
more, only once more, to say good-bye!” she, 
broke out in anguish-wrung tones. , * You 
need not fear for my resolution, nothing 
should make me break it; but I must, and 
will see him once more! Then—then we 
need never meet again so long as we live! I 
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shall say good-bye to him—for ever!” she 
tinished, heart-brokenly. 

“Very well; as you please,” Stephen re- 
turned, quietly. 

He saw that the girl intended to do so at all 
hazards, and thought it useless to set his veto 
on it; but he had gained his point, he thought, 
with much inward satisfaction, and for the 
moment,that was enough. A worm will turn 
sometimes, 

The other point, however, he fully deter- 
mined should follow in due course. The girl 
must, willy-nilly, bend to hisiron will. Must 
and should! Two most imperative words, fixed 
by a most imperative mind. 

‘‘Mr. Stephen,’ began Olive once more, 
lifting her heavy lids in his direction ; ‘‘ there 
is one thing yet that I have not asked you?” 

“What is it? What do you wish to 
know?” 

“Tf Iam all you say, how did I come to be 
with you and Miss Rebecca, under your joint 
care and guardianship? Did my mother leave 
it like that in her will?” 

* He flashed a swift glance at her with 
the black eyes—a sudden, swift, suspicious 
glance. 

“Her will! ’? he repeated, with chill em- 
phasis; ‘“‘ what do you mean by a will, Olive? 
What makes you imagine such a thing about 
a will?” 

‘IT do not know,” she returned, wearily ; “it 
only came into my head at the moment.” 

‘It was your mother’s dying wish that we, 
my sister and myself, should bring you up. 
We were the only friends she had left. You 
were her dying legacy. We have both faith- 
fully fulfilled our trust. All this shall mako 
no difference in the future; but I feel, Olive, 
that when this small grief shall have passed 
away, you will give me credit for the sincerity 
of my attachment, and grant me all I wish. 
I am as certain of it as I stand here,” said 
Stephen, with conviction. 

She did not contradict him now. All the 
light, petulant remonstrance and energy of 
denial had died from off her lips, and she was 
silent—silent as the grave. 

‘It is growing late,”’ he went on, presently ; 
“too damp and chilly to be out any longer. 
Come in with me, Olive,” and he touched her 
arm gently, as the girl made no movement. 

‘Leave me,” she rejoined, quietly, ‘I want 
to be alone a little. I want to think. I will 
come in soon. Leave me alone now.” 

“You must not remain long, then. The 
dew is beginning to fall heavily. Why, your 
gown feels damp already |!’ he remarked, lay- 
ing his hand on her arm once more. 

“*T will not be long,” she muttered, still 
with the same quiet weariness of voice, ‘ but 
I,must be left alone for a little time to think. 
Do leave me; I will come in soon.” 

“You will get cold, and be ill,” he said, 
with an appearance of solicitude. 

ss What matter whether I am ill, and per- 
haps die, after all?” she returned, recklessly. 
“I want to die. I would sooner die than live— 
a great deal sooner. If I could but die, if I 
could to-night—this very night—and never 
see another day, I should be glad to go.” 

‘* Dear Olive, you must not talk like that. 
Z could not spare you.” 

Then he left her alone, and moved back to 
the mill, over the long grass covered with 
heaven’s tears—sweet dew. 

The girl laid her cheek on the soft, cool 
moss growing on the wall, and stretched out 
her hands above her head in complete abandon- 
ment of heart and soul, . 

“TfI could but die,” she moaned to herself, 
“ coase to exist before to-morrow comes! The 
terrible to-morrow, when I must bid Alan 
good-bye for ever! 
me after that. Nothing but one long never- 
ending sorrow lies before me so long as I live. 
Who wovld wonder that I wish to die, young 
though Iam? Oh! Death, are you nowhere 
—_ to poe my prayer, and come for me? 

one would go with you more willingl 
thankfully than I." ‘ ee 

Olive called on the King of Terrors as if he 


Life has nothing good for ° 





were her best friend. It is sometimes better 
for us that these wild, reckless prayers remain 
pang rer we live to bless the 

y they were over, 

“ After to-morrow I must begin to think 
what I shall do,” the voice went on again, 
presently, in its soft anguish. ‘I could 
not stay here. I must go away somewhere— 
anywhere, so long as it is far from here. I 

ill never marry you, Stephen Daunt, even if 
I am to be beggar in consequence. You may 
pretend to be my friend, but I feel as if, in- 
stead, you were my test enemy. Alan was 
my only friend. Friend and lover both in one. 
By this time to-morrow he will be mine no 
more. I shall have lost him for ever.” 

The trees gave a faint shiver in the night 
breeze, like a dreary echo of her words. Just 
then some one came near and put a warm 
shawl over her shoulders. It was old Nan- 
nette. 

‘Monsieur Stephen sent me to fetch youin 
from the damp, and I brought a shawl for 
you,” said the old woman, quickly, with an 
anxious look at the girl’s pale face and dank, 
cotton dress. ‘It is a heavy dew to-night— 
~ are not pw oy Bh ten he been 

oing, my an ‘ ie whi sym- 
pathetically. “I know they hae done some- 
thing, the ones, Tell we, dear one!” 

‘They have broken my heart, Nannette!’” 
Olive answered, despairingly. ‘‘Only broken 
be Bom yy that is all. A poor, loving, broken 

ea. ” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“ Arcades ambo! Blackguards both! ’’ 


Wuen Stephen Daunt left the girl in the 
garden at her request, he walked back to the 
mill and into the room, where Miss Rebecca 
sat awaiting the course of events. A frown 
had settled upon his forehead. 

“You have a fool, Rebecca!” he said, 
angrily, throwing himself into a chair. ‘ You 
have allowed Olive to pick up some lover 
under your very nose!”’ 

Then he related the whole affair to her, 
with a good many expressions of vexation at 
her want of perspicuity in the matter. 

It was a shock to the woman’s hard mind to 
find herself duped; and she, too, frowned 
darkly and angrily as she heard about Olive’s 
lover, Alan Chichester. 

“The little idiot!’ she exclaimed, scorn- 
fully. ‘I did not think she had it in her.” 

‘You should not have thought—you should 
have taken care that it became an impos- 
sibility whether she had it inher or not. It 
has made it an infernal trouble in my way.” 

“What is she going to do?” asked Miss 
Daunt, of her brother. 

“For one thing she is going to send her 
lover to the right-about;” he returned, with 
sneer at the recollection of poor Olive’s anguish 
at the idea of bidding Alan good-bye; “ when 
I heard of the existence of this personage in 
the drama, it became n to tell young 
mademoiselle a short story on my own ac- 
count.”’ 

Evidently the woman perfectly understood 
to what he alluded, for she nodded her head 
with an energy rather indicative of satisfaction 
than otherwise. Possibly it had been a matter 
of discussion between them before now, and I 
believe it had. 

“Yes!” he went on; “I was obliged to lay 
the facts before her as a means to an end, 
for I found her, ,obstinate, Rebecca, very 
obstinate indeed.” 

“I feared you might find her so, I think I 
said it the other night. Olive is a most 
peculiar girl. What did she say?” 

‘* A good deal of rubbish, you may be certain. 
The interview was stormy, rather of the 
holocaust order; but it ended so far satis- 
factorily for us that she is going to send her 
lover off. to-morrow evening when he returns. 
That is enough for the present. We must not 
heap up the fuel too high all at once. She 
ust be allowed to simmer down gently after 





this. Say nothing tc her, Rebecca. Don’t even 
scold her for ing a sweetheart unknown 
to you. Let her be perfectly quiet for the 
next week: It will all die a natural death of 
ae She must be allowed to say her good. 
ye.” 
‘Do you think she will tell him anything?” 
inquired Miss Daunt, not without anxiety. 
“ No, I am sure she will not. I made it too 
strong a case for her to do that. She quite 
niesced in the necessity for silence. She 
ill, Iam convinced, hold her tongue.” 


“There is danger in it, Stephen,” said 
the woman, slowly and thoughtfully, the next 
moment. 


‘‘No more danger there than all through,” 
he answered, quickly; ‘‘ but I tell you she 
will be as silent as the grave. There is no 
reason to quake about it. Alan Chichester 
will go away no wiser than when he came.” 

“JT shall be glad when it is all over and 
settled, Stephen,” she said, again. 

“ Yes, it will be ward for us both, I con- 
fess;” he agreed, quietly. 

“So she did not want to marry you?” 
Miss Rebecca said, after a pause, with s 

sm of face muscles, which, with her, did 
duty for a smile. 

She felt no pity, no compunction, for the 

irl in any way even; and the thought 

+ she had been, Bh my hoodwinked, 

did not contribute to bind feeling towards 
poor Olive. 

“No, she did not,’ returned Stephen, 
rather sullenly, for he did not care for the 
smile on his sister's face; ‘‘but I intend 
that she shall, all the same. I am_not to 
be baulked so easily, my sister. De you 
think I should allow the love-gick, fretful 
fancies of a chit of a girl to interfere with 
my schemes? No, no, Rebecca; you ought 
to know your brother's character far better 
than that. I am not to be turned out of 
my path by a few paltry trifles. The harvest 
is not yet reaped, remember ; when I have 
gathered in my harvest I shall trouble no 
more. I have determined that Olive shall 
marry me, and she shall,” he reiterated, 
with forcible expression. 

“ Hush, Stephen! be careful. Here she 
comes with Nannette!” put in Miss Daunt, 
quickly, as the two figures of the girl and the 
woman pai the window of the room where 
the brother and sister were sitting. 

Olive did not come in; she went past the 
door and upstairs, followed by the blindly 
sympathetic old woman, whose heart was full 
of tenderness for the girl’s obvious grief about 
something, she did not know what. The cause 
mattered nothing, but the effect was there, 
and Nannette hea silent anathemas on the 
heads of the two nts below as she helped 
Olive to bed, and murmured a L bless- 
ing on her, as she bade her a good-night and 
left her. 

The old woman went down to her kitchen, 
where André sat munching his supper. 

“ They are black ones, those two,” she said, 
shaking her head in the direction of their 
domain’; ‘‘ they have hurt the little dear one 
some way or other, though she says nothing. 
But I know it, André, I know it well enough. 
They have hurt the little mademoiselle. Ah! 
the black ones!’’ 

And I do think old Nannette was not far 
wrong in her estimate. 


Arcades ambo! or blackguards both! 
(Zo be continued.) 








James Cuatmers, a merchant in London, in 
balancing his private accounts at the end of 
the year, found himself minus a penny, and 
was miserable for months. At length, cross- 
ing the Thames by one of its bridges he sud- 
denly pdb eA he had paid toll on a former 
occasion and neglected to enter it on his books. 
Overjoyed by the discovery, he returned to 
the office and put his books right. 
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IN CASE OF FAINTING. 

Tue sensations which characterise the act 
of fainting are peculiar and not readily de- 
scribed. There is a feeling of sinking and 
weakness, objects appear to spin about, there is 
sometimes a& ringing in the ears, a sense of 
confusion, and the next thing the person is 
conscious of is a gradual recovery, after a 
blank, the existence of which he can only infer. 

A bystander who sees a person faint observes 
a sudden pallor of his face, a rolling of the 
eyes and qnivering of the lids, a momentary 
stagger, and then the person falls to the 
ground ia an unconscious condition, or falls 
back in hig seat with all his muscles relaxed. 
If he feels his pulse he finds it weak and rapid, 
perhaps so weak that it cannot be felt at the 
wrist. The breathing is irregular and feeble, 
sometimes hardly perceptible but for an occa- 
sional faint sigh. 

Now that we understand in a fair measure 
the condition of the person who has fainted, 
we are in a condition to guide this imaginary 
bystander in his efforts to restore the con- 
sciousness of his neighbour. He should at 
once lay him flat upon his back, unless nature 
has already done so forhim. This is to aid 
the flow of blood to the brain. It is well, 
some times, in severe cases, to raise the feet, 
so that the head should be the lowest part of 
the body. 

The clothing about the neck and chest 
should be loosened, that effort to\breathe may 
find encouragement. Care must be taken that 
the base of the tongue does not fall back into 
the guliet and choke the person. Windows 
should be opened, and crowding about the 
patient prevented. These proceedings are all 


directed towards removing impediments to the 
circulation, for the respiration and activity of 
the heart are intimately connected with each 
other. 

In order to more directly stimulate the heart 
and incite it to proper action, and ammonia 
(hastelonn or smelling salts held to the nose, 


a little cold water dashed on the face, rubbing 
the arms from the hand towards the body, 
thereby encouraging the flow of blood to the 
heart, a sip of brandy or spirits of any kind, 
will all be found useful. 

A deep sigh is usually the first sign that re- 
covery is taking place, then there is a slight 
movement of the face or hands, and gradually 
congciousness is restored and the eyes open. 

After a faint, the person should lie still for 
a while and take some form of light nourish- 
ment, such as milk, milk punch or broth—the 
latter hot. 

In cases where a person simply feels faint 
without fainting away, he should lie down, if 
possible, with the head on the level with the 
body ani not propped up on a pillow. In some 
cases, simply bowing the head down into the 
lap will strengthen the falling cerebral cir- 
culation sufficient to avert fainting. 

Where fainting is the result of severe bleed- 
ing, the bleeding should be first treated, and 
then efforts directed to the restoration of con- 
sciousness. 





Ir we ask you why Daniel was preserved 
from lions, why he was endued with such 
innocency of life, why he was admitted into 
the secrets of the Divine economy, why he was 
styled by way of eminence ‘‘the man greatly 
beloved,’’ and why the man of God was glori- 
fied by his promotion in a heathen court, the 
answer to all this is: ‘‘ He kneeled three times 
r' be! and prayed, and gave thanks before his 


Naruratty Ormep Harzsours.—The anchor- 
ages of Narrakal ‘and Alleppy, in India are 
stated to be perfectly smooth and quiet even 
pr the =» — ont —_e in before 
strong south-westerly gales. To explain this, 
Dr. W. King mentions that analysis proves 
the existence of oil in the muddy bottoms of 
those an , and he sup that there 
are deposits petroleum, either beneath the 
sea bottom or along the coast, from which oil 
continually oozes up, and calms the otherwise 
troubled waters, 





THE SAILOR’S FAREWELL. 


Ox, dearest girl, a fond good-bye, 
Weshall not meet to-morrow ! 

A little smile, a little sigh, 
To soothe thy lover’s sorrow. 

A kiss, dear! A kiss, dear ! 
The parting hour is nigh, 

The wind blows out, the sky is clear, 
Good-bye, my love! Good-bye! 


If we had known but yester e’en, 
That we must part to-day, 

You had been kinder, my Helene, 
And I, had more to say. 

A kiss, dear! A kiss, dear! 
A little smile and sigh, 

The boatswain’s piping loudand clear, 
Good-bye, my love! Good-bye ! 


The cordage creeks; the sails are set ! 
The blue waves wear a frill; 

I'll ne’er forget the hour we met, 
Through fortune good or ill. 

A kiss, dear! A kiss, dear ! 
Oh, maiden fair and shy ! 

The wind blows out, blue water’s near ; 
Good-bye, my love! Good-bye! 


What land or harbour we may make 
To guess is all in vain; 
But this I know, for thy dear sake, 
Here I shall come again. 
A kiss, dear! A kiss, dear ! 
Thou wilt not now deny ; 
“ Heave oh!”’ they cry, with hearty cheer; 
Good-bye, my love! Good-bye! 


’Tis joy to feel the cradling swell 
Of ocean’s mighty tide ; 
’Tis greater joy than words can tell 
To linger by thy side; 
But now the parting moment’s come, 
Oh! be notshy; Oh! be not dumb, 
A kiss, dear! A kiss, dear! 
A smile, a tear, a sigh ; 
The wind blows out, the sky is clear— 
Good-bye, my love, good-bye. 
L.E.B. 


DOLLY’S LEGACY. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was a halcyon day in June when the 
Earl of Charteris, his daughter, and their 
friends set out for Powis Hall; the air was 
soft and balmy, the summer sunshine poured 
brightly upon the earth, the little birds were 
singing gaily, and as the train bore Dr. Allen 
and his companions farther into the country, 
the extreme beauty of the scene came home to 
Madeleine with a strange intensity. 

“ What a lovely world it is!’ she said to 
Mr. Clifford. ‘How she will enjoy her free- 
dom on such a day as this!” 

“Tt is one of the days when one feels glad 
only to be alive,’ answered her lover, fondly, 

Lord Asherton, who was sitting opposite, 
caught the observation. 

“True enough, if one is happy,” he said, 
slowly. ‘‘ For my part I think such days as 
this must be torture to the miserable, showing 
what a contrast to all around them is their 
own sad lot.” 

“You are too gloomy,” interposed Made- 
leine, sadly, “and to-day of all days you 
should be in good spirits. Really, Lord Asher- 
ton, you almost a a me,” 

‘“‘T would not willingly do that.” 

It was the very train by which Dolly and 
Mr. Robinson had travelled, so that it was al- 
most four o’clock when the travellers reached 
Powis Hall. Miss Allen was on the terrace 
steps. The gentlemen bowed low to her. Lord 

erton, under the impression she was Mrs. 
Bertram, began to thank her for her kindness 
to his darling. Miss Jemima was too sincere 
to accept undeserved gratitude. 

‘I have been able to do very little for her,”’ 











she said, frankly. ‘‘ My position as mistress of 
Powis Hall made her shrink from me. A 
friexd of ours was her last friend and com- 
forter.”’ 

“T fear Iam mistaken. I took you for Mrs, 
Bertram, madam.” 

‘* You were, indeed, mistaken. Mrs. Ber- 
tram is quite young.” 

“T shall hope to see and thank her before I 
leave; and now madam, will you take me to 
my darling? Your brother has promised me I 
should break to her the news of her freedom.” 

“IT fear I have forestalled you. When the 
letter came I could not resist telling her, If 
you had seen the sad, heart-broken face she 
wore the time she came here you would under- 
stand I could not leave her in her sorrow 
an hour longer than was necessary.” 

“I understand,” he said, simply. ‘And 
now you will take me to her.” 

He left the Earl of Charteris starting on a 
tour of inspection round the asylum. Paul 
and Madeleine lingering on the terrace, talk- 
ing, as lovers do, in low tones. He heeded 
nothing of them. He only knew that Miss 
Allen was taking him to his darling. 

They stopped at the door of the blue par- 
lor. Miss ‘Allen held it open for him to enter, 
and then closing it, retreated to her guests. 
She was an old maid, but she knew enough of 
love and lovers to be sure no blind person was 
needed at the interview between Lord Asher- 
ton and his betrothed. 

“ Dolly!” 

She was standing in the oriel window, the 
summer sunshine falling on her hair and turn- 
ing it to waves of gold. She wore a soft, 
white dress without any trimming, save a knot 
of turquoise ribbon at the throat. The sun- 
shine made a halo round her head, and the 
first thought that came to Herbert was that 
his darling resembled one of those pictures of 
the virgin saints such as the old masters loved 
loved to represent. 

“Dolly!” 

She turned at the sound of his voice, and: 
came towards him, a great joy shining in her 
eyes, her whole soul shining in the rapturous 
‘expression of her face, and yet she uttered but. 
the one word,— 

‘* Bertie! ”’ 

He took her in his arms. Never, perhaps, 
had he held her there with such intense joy. 
Remember it was the first time hé had seen 
her since the time he knew that she could be- 
not merely his darling, but his wife. 

“* And you did not doubt me? You knew I 
could not come?” 

“IT never doubted you.”’ 

“That was the worst part of it,” she 
murmured. ‘I think I could have borne it 
all, but that to feel that while I was helpless 
to come to you you might be thinking me 
false—faithless ! ”’ 

“TI never thought that. Sweetheart, I could 
not love you as I do without perfect faith in 
you. I was ascertain of your love for me as 
I was of my own for you. No, it was not 
your faith I doubted, but I did dread that 
cruel treachery might bring you trouble. I 
seemed to think of you as in suffering; a 
victim to the cruel wiles of Lady Desmond.” 

She trembled even as he spoke that name. 

‘‘ Why does she hate me so?”’ 

‘“‘ Have you never guessed, love ?”” 

She blushed rosy red. 

**Go on, sweet; have no fear of me.” 

‘‘T donot like tosayit. Ihave thoughtshe 
could not bear me because her son——”’ she 
stopped, 

“You are quite wrong, Dolly; Lady Des- 
mond's dearest wish was that you should be 
her daughter-in-law. The moment she saw 
you she formed the wish, and yet I firmly 
believe she hated you.” 

“But why?” 

“ My darling, will it hurt you to know that 
the faithful friend who died last January, who 
cherished you as her own child, was not your 
mother?” 

Dolly started. 

“Then that explains it,’’ she said, simply. 
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““Mother—I must call her so—always spoke-as 
if she had had some awfal trouble. I have 
heard her pray my life might be longer and 
happier than my mother’s, I have heard her 
‘say I was my mother’s image. It often 
puzzled me.” 

“ You-understand now? Your thother died 
at your birth, and her faithful servant brought 
= ap as her Own child. Dolly, when Mrs, 

— was dying did she givé you no hint of 
this?" 

**T think she HYeant to, but her death was 
#6 s@ddén. She only told nie fever to make a 
fried of anyone of the name Of Devéréux, and 
abwity to keep the légaty.”’ 

‘‘And yet you went to Field Royal?” 

“*T went there, but I’never knew till weeks 
after that Lord Desmond's family narhe Was 
Devereux.” 


‘“* And the legacy, Délly?” 

She took many tee the @#p which had 
been the most i ee ‘Of “her chitd- 
heed, which her fos r hed regarded 
“with such affettion. 

“Mother, Mrs. Smith I ‘miean, mide te 
‘promise néverto part from it. She ‘told ime 
it was ‘my father's first gift tomy mothtr. I 
sever : could understand why she valued itso 
mire ve 

Herbert had ‘heard of the -ege “from "Mr. 
ffarst. He could explain allthat had WANs 
his little love. 

“ This egg is of pure gold, Dolly; and was 
one of the few things your own mother’ took 
with her whén she {ett her ‘hitsbahd’s house. 
When she died she directed it should be given 
toher daughter. Mrs. Stith washed it over 
with quicksilver so as to conééal ‘its Gdstli- 
ness. Then she used it asa hiding for 
the few trinkets left by her mistress. I @oubt 
not there are papers in it, too, telling you the 
story of your bitth, and directing to 
‘hom ‘to apply if fate ‘took ‘Mrs. Smith from 

ou ” 


“But it won't open,” said Dolly, ineredu- 
lonsly ; “ I have tried again and again.” 

**Becanse it is soldered up. You have oily 
46 Thelt the soldering with a red-hot poker, 
and then you will see whether I am fight.” 

Weeks afterwards the egg was ‘solemnly 
opened in Dolly’s presence, and disclosed 
some diamonds of great value, which had once 
formed part of a necklace, also a sheet of 
folded paper telling the orphan much that we 
know already, and directing her to apply to 
Mr. Hurst for protection and care. 

But when the time came for opening the 
egg Dolly cared little for its contents. The 
sorrow of her life had fallen upon her, and the 
dull, gnawing pain at her heart was not eased 
by any knowledge of wealth or rank. Still 
this was in the future; it was naught to do 
with this lovely summer day, when she stood 
at her lover’s side, and deemed herself the 
happiest creature on God’s beautiful earth. 

“Don’t you want to know the'name of your 
true parents, darling? Don’t youtare to hear 
Why the Devereuxs were so dréaded by your 
faithful nurse?” 

Dolly clung to him. 

‘*T should like a name that your parents 
would not be ashamed of ‘me for,” she 
whispered ; ‘‘ but except for that I don’t mind, 
So that I have your love what more can I 
need?” 

His arms were round her, her fair head 


rested on his shoulder as he told her how she | 


was the child of the ill-fated Countess Viola ; 
how she had been born an Eiarl’s ‘daughter, 
and had been all unconsciously for the last ten 
years a peeress in her own right. 

‘Tt is quite true,” he assured her, when she 
was inclined to doubt the story. ‘“ You have 
never really been Dolly Smith at all. In your 
earliest childhood you were the Lady Dorothea 
Devereux; ever since your father died you 
have been the Countess Desmond, mistress of 
Field Royal.” 

Dolly looked bewildered. 

“But Mab—and all her family?” 

“Her father is the Honourable John 
Devereux; he and his children are absolutely 


pazziéd ; 


| 





penniless. I believe you could~sue him for 
back rents to the amount of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds ; indeed, your guardian threatens 
to do it.” > 

“ You are my guardian, Bertie.” 

‘‘I am your husband, child. You lave two 
guardians besides—Mr. Clifford, an-old friend 
of your father, and “Mr. Hurst, an ‘able 
ays ' 

“I don’t wanteny guardians but you.” 

He smiled. . 0 
“You will like Clifford very much;-you 
have met before.” , 

** Never.”’ 


“T think bess ha mg ‘you férgotten a | 
certain December “when “you were 


alone in Regent-#trtet, and——_”’ 

She interru tate With a little Gry. 

“ Not the who took are of me 
and bought me tity egg?” 

“ Yes, Hess quand fellow ; he is ‘here 
—— -a formal introdustion'to his 
ward,” 

“Is he margied ?”’ 

“Not yet, but she is engaged 40 Lady 
a Charteris. She.andther father are 

ere to-day ; they to take you-hotie to 
be their guesbeaaill—* 

“ Until?” 

“ Until L puta plainogold ring on’ this ‘little 
hand, I am sure‘you ‘will ee, with 
. Lady Madeleine Charteris has ‘taken 
the warmest interest in your discovery.” 

Dolly raised her wistful eyes'to ‘him, 

“ Doesn’t she knew who T-am ? @h! Bertie, 
how can I-be when——”’ 
tooped - kissed her. He knew she 
—_ rene of os ng Year’s night when 

adeleine’s *putie ed to i the 
needs of the street wieder. "Sie Btrokéd her 
fair hair a 

‘She knows, Dolly; but it’only makes her 
feel, she says, as if she knéw you a little 
already, as _—— ‘you Were not quite 
strangers. She Will be terribly hurt if you 
refuse to go with her.” 

‘* T will not refuse.” 

‘* She won"thave you long, dear. Do youthink 
I will wait a day longer than I can help for my 
darling wife?” 

“ Bertie!” 

‘‘ Yes.” Then seeing that she hesitated, 
“What is it, dear. Surely you are not afraid 


, of me, Dolly?” 


** Oh, no, bat-——”’, 
‘‘ Then tell me all that is in your heart?” 
Her hand was in his, he could feel it tremble 
as shé answi ‘him. 
‘When I ‘tkme“Here first, Bertie, I was 
uite hopeless. I ‘seemed sunk ‘into’a dull 
espair, I do ‘believe if it had not ‘been 
Wicked I shonld have killed’myself.” _~ 
“Poor child!” 
“Tt seemed so awful. Dr. Allen and ‘his 
sister were Very kind ‘to ‘me, but I could tee 


. they believed me thad. Oh! Bertie, I think 
_ in time I should have got to believe it myself 


but for her.” 

‘©’ Whom, darling?” 

“Mrs. Bertram.” 

* She was so good to you?” 

‘“‘ She was like a ministeringangel. I think 
from the very first she did not believe I was 
insane, and she was always trying to soothe 
and cheer me. She listened to my story over 
and overt again. She kept up my courage in 
a hundred different ways; she evén hae 
that if I would be patient when her’holidays 
came round she would go to London ard see 
Dr. Pemberton for me. Bertie, I can’t make 
you understand ;'she was never false’ to the 
Allens, she never broke a single ‘rule of the 
chome for me, but she made me feel that while 
one person believed me a rational ‘being, I 
must not yiéld ‘to the “de créepin 
over me. Bat for Mrs. Bertram I ‘beliéve 
poet ork have sunk into apathy if not in- 
sanity!’ 


“Sweetheart, I-shall be grateful ‘to her all 
my days. We'will thank her together, dear, 
for her goodness to you.” 4 


“It is just that,”"whispered Dolly. “You ' 


‘Wim; I@aveit‘up. If I live fifty I 


are going to'take me away'to-day. I wanted 
you to see anid'thank her.”’ 

‘* Of course I will.”’ 

“You see,” pleadéd Dolly, the is not like 
an ord assistant here; I don't “mean 
that she is a lady. I fancy she is someone 
who has known great trotble,and has just 
come here to rest. You mustn’t Offer her 
money, Bertie, or anything like that, only I 
want yor to tél! her . ‘Pow all that 
Towe toher.”” 

The ‘sdant of footsteps 

Was | 


ay he nosso wnt weal seme 
y ‘BO y 
come to you bring you nse “the 
‘prormnred, brokenty, for Miss - could-not 
forget Muapdailen’s confession; it had never 
TE Ree toasts Sora single instant. 
‘Ales | ‘allas | what’ ness could there be 
“that confession were 
spoken ‘to Mavdalen, pleated with 
,all'in vein ; the Outcast protested 


“I did it for the best!” she cried, with 


“strea tyes. “It was for his sake! I 
‘gave , wate, identity. “I*buried myself 
as one — for him, ad that he might 
be 7 ” 


“ ly: ‘knew that by law —” 
ts Payne Pw he hada claim on 


‘that I'am wife. 


“Why can’t he warty that fai¥-haired ohild 


and be happy?” 
ie My dear, he cannot marry her while “you 
“But no-one knows I live.’’ 

Miss Allen was fairly beside herself. 

“Tt ‘will break his if years’ after he 
discovers the'wrong he has done her. Surely, 
= role you will humble your’ pride and 


“You don’t understand; it “was for ‘his 
sake I did it. %t will break his heart to lose 
Dolly.” 


ss Allen was obliged to leave her, not 
knowing what to do. She had had a vague 
idea of herself ‘warning “Tord Asherton, but 
this her solemn promise of secrecy seemed to 
forbid ; then ‘when she saw him with Dolly 
in his arms she could not—she simply could 
not dash the cup of happiness from his lips. 
Twill wait until they are all gone, and I 
have <aa me to myself,’ decided the 'sorely- 
Lord Asherton felt very proud of his darling 


-@nd the impression she created on his friends. 


He led her first to the Earl of Charteris ; his 
lordship his lips on her fair, white 
brow, and seemed visibly . , 

“My dear,’"he said, gravely, “I feel as if 
the grave had given up its dead, and I saw 
your mother once again. She and my dear 
wife were firm friends. I pray that their 
children may ‘be the same.” 

“Tt shall not be my fault if‘we are not,” 
said Lady Madeleine, taking Dolly hand in 
hers. * Lord Asherton told you, Lady 
Desmiond, we hope to have you with us 
until——” 

She, too, patised and blushed at the until. 
Mr. Clifford came to the rescue. 

‘* We have spoken of a double wedding,” he 
said, gently, to the young Countess; “ until 
that ceremony Se Cnaseaies ¢ guardian I 
have pig Ren Cc invitation for 
a I n “you ‘will “be véry ‘happy in 


“« Thank you.” 

«We have Been so used to ap 
Lady Desmond “to another,” Lord Char- 
teris, pleasantly, “that I mean’to‘ask‘permis- 
sien for myself arid ‘all present “to*use the 

‘Has your ladyship any 


‘name of Dorothea. 





objection?” 


hi title of 
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It took Herbert's fiancée some time to under- 
stand she was the person addressed. Then 
ghe answered wistfully,— 

‘‘ Please, if you don’#eamind, I had so much 
rather you all said Dolly.” . 

Strawberries and cream, ,and wafery 
bread-and-butter had ‘their share of 
attention, when Lord Ashertonad@dressed him- 
self to Dr. Allen. 

‘ Before we leave Powis'Hall Ivhave a great 
favour to ask of you.” 

“T am sure I shall 
granting it,” repli 

eat 4 


said, simply, “practising for our little con- 
cert to-morrow. Perhaps his lordship would 
like to go to her there.”’ 

Herber i acquiesced. Dr. Allen led the way 
to-an ap «tment opening on the opposite side 
of the trace. The sound of a harp greeted 
them.as the . Someone was play- 
ing a wild Irish air, full of passionate music. 
Herbert started. He had not heard that air 
‘since years age when he lived with his first 
dove, and tried to persuade her to cultivate the 
one talent she possessed. 
had Irish blood in her veins, and 
sang the ballads of her country With, great.ex- 


pression. This air had been a ‘liar 
favourite of hers, and even at this of 
time it recalled to.her husband the days when 
she had been his beloved wife. 


“She is not very strong,” said Dr. Allen, 
warningly, ‘and very easily excited. Do not 
ras | long with her. Do you think you can 
find your way back to us.on the terrace?’ 


‘* Basily. Pray-do not wait.” 

As it penitt. tho the Doctor turned 
dinto one of the rooms «eee Roget oe pare 
‘speak to an assistant. Herbert pushed open 
the door of themusic-room, and entered just as 
the last note of that passionate lament died 
away. Never tohis‘life’s id he ever for- 
get that moment. He had suffered much 
pain in his life, but the whole of it was as 
nothing to the agony that filledhis ‘heart now. 
“One glance at the figure seated by the harp, and 
he knew all. ions, excuses; mattered 
nothing to him. It seemed to him that 
nothing in the world mattered to him:now 
since this woman was alive. 

‘She looked up and recognised him ; then she, 
too, knew that her sacrifice was.in vain. She, 
who had {so longed tosave him, had 
"pon him the-keenest pain. You might have 
‘heard a pin ‘fall in the perfect silence. which 
followed first on their recognition. 

It was-not six months sincehe had seen 
her, not quite half a-year since she -had come 
to him in her misery, and pleaded for his 
charity; then‘she had looked what she was, a 
wretched ionteast ; now the quiet, regular life 
she led, the dee tance, the sweet 


a 


p repen 
country air that she had breathed for the last 
month, had softened her despair. She had 
















looked before a wreck of womanhood; she 
appeared now a creature whose beauty had had 
a too early death, and who yet was lovely 
even in her decay. There was nothing re- 
pulsive about her now, nothing in her face or 
manner to brand her as a sinner. 

_For full five minutes Herbert watched her 
silently, then the vials of his wrath broke 
forth. He forgot she was a woman, forgot he 
hhad-once loved her; he could only think of 
: disappointment, and remembered 
4 she was the cause. 

“Are you.a fiend!” he cried, passionately, 
* to ame so cruelly? Wasn’t it 
made my life a wilder- 
men value? 


\y. I confess, but at jeast hear my de- 


nena content.” 
“ . 
““T suppose I must.” 

** You remember when I came [to you in 
January and pleaded for your charity? Iwas 
a proud woman ; I think I would have starved 
rather. than appeal to you for money ; but it 
never entered your head I did not come for 
myself!” 

erbert started. 

*“For whom, then?” 

* For my child, the child born four months 
after I left you, the daughter who never knew 
her father, and died of decline brought on ‘by 
poverty. Oh! my child—my baby. I was not 
ag woman, yet, Heaven knows, I loved 
her as much as though I had been a spotless 
matron. I could not see her die; for her sake 
I came a supplicant to you.” 

“ You never told me there was a child.” 

She shook her head. 

* You would have taken her away, maybe, 
to make a lady of her. You would have 
taught “her to despise her mother. She was 
my ‘all, and I clung to her through every- 
thing.” . 

“Go on.” 

“There is not much more to tell; nothing 
could save my ‘baby, and she died. I could 
not have her buried with a lice. I told the 
doctor to put her true name on the vertifieate 
—Magdalen Sinclair.” 

He began to understand. 


was a burden toyou. You had not repulsed 


tefal) wanted to do something for you. 
t- could I give you better than your free- 
dom? For me the future held nothing ; there 
was no hope for me. Why should I not die 
tothe world:and you, and leave you free ? 
‘It was for your sake;” she went on, with 
vacheked sob; and, oh! it was soeasy! Iwas 
twenty whem my child came to me ; I had but 
to insert the-figare two before the number of 
yearsgivenoas her age, and the certificate 
app ied tome. I thought it would leave you 
ree.”’ 
‘*-You ‘aust. have known——”’ 
‘“‘T knew nothing; it seemed to me if only 





I were dead you could make a home and have 


**It was when I held that paper in my-hand | 
the temptation came to me. I knew my life | 


mein my trouble, and I (even simners ‘can be | 





all the blessings of which I had robbed you. 
To me there seemed no difference in sleeping 
in the grave and renouncing name, past, and 
identity.” 
Asherton groaned; it was his only answer. 
“T leftthe place where my darling lay; I 
posted to you, and I came back 
to Komdon. All one day af nen ge about 
Arying to forget. At night 
Pesce 2% grrr se _ thought but 
formy child I wonld gladly—ah! so gladly— 
finda home inthe darkewaters. Once, twice, 
I ‘to take the es the thought of 
dhneldome back. Dr. Allen found 
me; [told him something of my 
all~—and be brought me 


“Don’t takeher naree upon your lips,” he 


came from his wery beart. 
“$he was so fair and innocent,” came 
from the wife he despised. ‘I had 


meant to hate-her, only I couldn't. I loved 
her inspite of myself.” 

‘‘ And you have broken her heart.” 

“Don’t say that—oh, don’t! Surely it is 
not true that she can never be your wife?” 

“ Never while you live.” 

‘Can't you trust me?” 

‘“‘T have little cause.”’ 

Her thin face flushed. ° 

“TI will swear to you on my bended knees 
to keep the secret of our marriage. I will 
swear to you by our dead child’s memory 
never to let anyone know that I have been 
your wife. It shall be just as though I were 
indeed, in my grave.” 

He shook his head. 

** You won’t trust me ?”’ 

“Tt makes no difference,” he said, bitterly 
‘“‘ you might keep your promises. I don’t-say 
you would, but even if you did nothing could 
make another my true wife.” 

A long, long silence; he was thinking of 
Dolly and wondering how he could tell ‘her the 
truth, that would make all the joy and happi- 
ness die out of her violet eyes. Magdalen-was 
thinking of him, .of him and his happiness. 

‘If I could only. die,” she moaned, “if I 
could.only die!” 

He answered her roughly. 

‘““Oh!.I daresay you'll find life pleasant 
enough ; these good people here seem perfectly 


| anfatuated abont you. I daresay the old 


doctor will try and enforce your rights if you 
confide in him. You may be,Lady Asherton, 
and enter London society as a peeregs. It 
won't matter to you then that you have 
broken two hearts.” 

‘“‘T shall not tell him.” 

“Please yourself, what does it matter to 
me? You have robbed me of all that mude 
life worth living for.’’ 

“‘ Notof her love. I readin her face she was 
not one to change lightly. Oh, Herbert! at 
least that is left you.’ 

‘You have a strange idea of consolation 
if you thinkit can comfort. me-to feel; another 
heart aches as mine does. And she is.gratefal 
to you! she spoke of you to me,.as,a maimister - 
ing angel. Poor child! how littleshe guessed 
the injury you have done me,” > 

** Shall you tell her?” ’ 
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[sHE LOOKED UP AND RECOGNISED HIM, AND THEN SHE KNEW HER SACRIFICE WAS IN VAIN.] 


“Tell her?” he asked, impatiently; “ of 
eourse I shall tell her.” 

“ But——” 

“‘T never held with deceit. I leave that to 
you.” 

His heart was steeled against her; there 
was no shade of pity in his thoughts for her. 
He didn’t—wouldn’t—understand that what 
he called her “cruel fraud’? had been an 
earnest attempt at expiation. He had borne 
patiently with her six months before, but 
then he was not in love. Now, with his 
whole mind full of Dolly, he had no mercy 
for Magdalen. 

** And you won't forgive me ?”’ 

‘* Forgive!” and the scorn he felt sounded 
in every fibre of his voice, ‘* I can’t!” 

“I never meant to bring you pain,” she 
poet: “I thought I was making you 
ree,”’ 


‘I daresay some people would blame me,” 
he answered, in a far-off, absent tone; ‘‘ some 
good people would say I should be merciful 
and pitiful, but I can’t—I can’t! Ican only 
remember all I hoped my future to be; of the 
happiness I felt so sure of an hour ago. I 
say I cannot forget that, and that you have 
robbed me of it! While I remember this, 
how can I forgive you?” 

She had fallen at his feet; she was half- 
em racing his knees with her supple, rounded 
arms—a beautiful repentant sinner; but she 
could not move Herbert Lord Asherton. 

He tried to shake her off. He would not 
listen when she pleaded for forgiveness by the 
memory of the love he had once borne her. 
He would not heed when she prayed him for 
the sake of their little dead child to have 
mercy upon her. He seemed hard, cold— 
merciless, 

’ It is of no use,” he said, sternly. ‘ You 
have had your answer. I never want to see 
or speak to you again. You have spoilt my 
life. There is no more evil left for you to 
work me. Now go, and remember that while 





I live I shall curse the day on which I saw 
your face!” 

Slowly—slowly she rose up ; slowly—slowl 
she moved towards the door. Perhaps until 
she had actually reached it she did not give 
up all hope he might relent, and a the 
word of pardon her heart craved. ¢ word 
came not. 

She tottered into the long corridor, almost 
staggering as she walked. The sweet June 
sunshine Fe | in at the open windows 
seemed to blind her, and yet she went on and 
on, whither she hardly knew. 

‘* What is the matter?” 

She looked up, and then she buried her face 
in her hands. 

For there, advancing to meet her, stood the 
girl who all unwittingly was her rival. She 
had always thought Dolly beautiful. What 
did she think her now with joy shining in 
every feature, her face positively radiant with 
happiness? They would have formed a fitting 
study for an artist as they stood there—the 
one so full of gladness; the other bowed down 
by despair. 

i - You are in sorrow. 
is.’ 

Oh, the sweetness of the voice!—the deep 
sympathy of the tone! And this was the 
creature whose heart her fraud must break ! 

‘Oh, don’t ask me!’’ she said, brokenly. 
‘*Oh, don’t speak tome! Just let me go; I 
can’t bear to stand here, a shadow on your 
path!’ ] 

But Dolly would not leave her. 

‘I came to find Lord Asherton,’’ she said, 
simply. “I thought he was in the music- 
room with you. I am going away in a few 
minutes now, but I shall never forget how 
good you have been tome. Iam going to be 
so happy I can’t bear to leave you in sorrow. 
Mrs. Bertram, do tell me if I cannot help 

ou?” 
4 They stood together, the June ~* sunshine 
falling on them both—on the happy young 


Tell me what it 





Countess in her white dress, her face full of 
joy and gladness; on the bowed black-robed 
figure of the Magdalen, her every feature 
speaking of her pain. 

They stood close together, and Dolly 
stretched out her hand to take that other’s 
hand, but it was drawn away. 

“ Better so,’’ said Magdalen, faintly. ‘I 
am not fit for you to touch. Only, since you 
Offer to help me, do this boon. Say you for- 
give me.” 

“‘ But I have nothing to forgive.” 

‘Say it!” pleaded Magdalen. 

Dorothea did more. In spite of the other’s 
resistance she took her hand and kissed it. 

‘I forgive you,” she whispered, in her sweet 
clear voice, “and I will pray Heaven to bless 
you now and ever!” 

A footstep sounded. Magdalen tore her 
hand away as Lord Asherton appeared in 
time to hear his darling bless the woman who 
had wronged her! 

(To be continued.) 
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Strive, well improving your own talent, to 
enrich your whole capital asa man. It is in 
this way that you escape from the wretched 
narrow-mindedness which is the characteristic 
of every one who cultivates his specialties 
alone. 

Arpine THE Memory.—In France some years 
ago a conveyance of land required twelve 
adult witnesses, who were accom panied b 
twelve little boys ; and when the price of the 
land was paid and its surrender took place 
the ears of the boys were pulled and they 
were severely beaten so that the pain ‘thus 
inflicted should leave an impression upon 
their memory, and, if required afterwards, 
they might bear witness to the sale. Later, 
when a criminal was being executed parents 
whipped their children, so that they might 
take warning by the example and keep in the 
path of virtue. 
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[saBEz, RAISING HIS EYES TO THE TREE, SAW THIS WOMAN IN ALL BER BEAUTY. ] 


NOVELETTE.] 
JABEZ HOLT’S WIFE. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* Far from the rattle and roar of towns, 
Far from the dwellings and haunts of men.’’ 


Ir was autumn. A summer of great heat 
had left the print of its burning fingers on 
many a glowing hedge-row and leaf, had 
ripened a rich harvest of ruddy berries, and 
warmed the waving corn toa rich golden hue, 
and bearded the barley bravely, while the 
well-fringed oats swayed to and fro in the 
gentle balmy breeze that blew around Holt’s 
Farm. The farmhouse stood on an elevation 
commanding fine views of the surrounding 
country, and open to all for winds of heaven; 
its queer twisted chimney-stacks standing out 
sharply defined against the clear, pale azure 
of the sky. 

On the lawn in front stood Jabez Holt, a 
letter in his hand, a frown upon his brow, 
which always found its way there when he 
had anything to decipher, for he was buta 
poor scholar, despite that he was master of the 
many acres of rich land that lay around, and 
the woodlands and pastures beyond. Beside 
him stood a tall, rakish-looking young fellow, 
somewhat carelessly attired in garments of 
the very latest and most outré fashion, with a 
much-becurled trimmed hat, perched on one 
side of his wavy hair, and a small switch in 
his hand, with which he incessantly lashed 
his boots and legs, while he whistled softly. 

Strangely different they looked standing 
there side by side. One old, hard-grained, 
rough-featured, unlovely from the crown of 
his grizzled, bullet-shaped head, to the sole of 
his coarse ill-made shoes; the other young, 
handsome, debonair, pleasant to look at by 
reason of his freshness, and youth, and evident 
health and spirits. 

“Well, squire,’ said the latter, “at last, 


stopping his whistling and switching simul- 
taneously, ‘‘what do you say, and what 
answer am I to take to the guv’nor? ” 

“ I—I—hardly know, yet,” responded his 
companion, slowly, with a deliberation that 
seemed to cause the other a certain amount 
of annoyance. 

‘* Well, when will you know?” 

“ After I have made it all out.” 

“ You’ve been a longtime makingit out !” 

“It’s mortal difficult readin’ this small 
writin’.” 

“Think so? Can I help you?” and the 
young man held out his hand for the letter, 
but Jabez shook his head and clutched it 
closely, exclaiming,— 

‘“*No, no, maybe there are secrets in the 
dockyment meant only for my eyes.’’ 

“T hardly think s0 ; still of course you are 
welcome to keep the contents of it to yourself 
if you wish to, only don’t be too long about it. 
I’ve been on my feet since early morning.” 

““Will you. come in then and rest while I 
spell it out?” returned the farmer, with 
considerable reluctance, eying his visitor 
askance. 

** That I will!’’ exclaimed his companion, 
readily, ‘“‘and glad of the opportunity of 
sitting. Standing’s been the order of the 
day with me this past week,” and he followed 
his host with alacrity into a ¢ room, part 
parlour, part kitchen; and while Jabez 

ursued his labours he sank into an old- 
ashioned elbow chair with a sigh of relief, 
and looked round with curious eyes, and no 
wonder, for it seemed to him that with one 
step he passed to the time of Bluff King Hal, 
and that Old Father Time must have put his 
clock back:some centuries. 

The low csiling, black with age, had 
moulded rafters, sculptured centre bosses, 
and carved cornices; the fireplace was a 
veritible ingle-nook, and could accommodate 





six or seven persons with cosy seats on a 
winter’s’night. The walls’ were panelled in 


oak, and good old Puritan texts decorated 
them, with here and there a smoke-blackened, 
queer picture of some dead and bygone Holt 
who had thought it incumbent on him to 
leave a limning of his features to posterity, a 
kindness which posterity could not appreciate 
among the veil of dirt which covered the 
paintings. 

A sentry-box clock ticked with monotonous 
regularity at one side of the ingle-nook, and 
on the other was a finely-carved Elizabethan 
linen press, with the date, 1565, rudely yet 
deeply cutinit. ° 

Round the walls were ranged several stiff- 
looking high-backed chairs, ‘matching the 
linen press, and in the centre was a massive, 
time-worn table, with twisted legs. An oak 
settle faced the many-paned antique window. 
On the tall mantelshelf stood sundry queer 
blue jugs and vases, and on the dresser, 
amidst the cups and platters, was a rude 
attempt at decoration, in the shape of an old 
punch-bowl filled to repletion with autumn 
blooms, whose brilliant tints gave the one 
relieving dash of colour to the dark room,— 
dark, save where the ivy and Virginian 
creeper set the window in a verdant frame, 
and thrust their leaves in through the open 
spaces, 

“‘ Comfortable place this,” muttered Walter 
Penning, running his fingers amid his crisp 
locks, ‘‘ should like to see the rest of it, only 
the old boy don’t seem to have much 

eniality or hospitality about him,’ and he 
fooked at the farmer as, with elbows on the 
table and head resting on his hands, he slowly 
and carefully studied the letter, seemingly 
oblivious of his presence. 

“« Wish he’d make haste,” reflected the young 
fellow, ‘‘ and finish his reading. If he don’t 
mean to offer me anything here I’m ae | to 
be off at once and get a good square meal at 
the Three Ringers—ham an is, clotted 
cream with preserve, and those hot cakes 
they are famous, for. When I am hungry the 
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thought of those good things puts a keen edge 
to my appetite. Hope he won’t make me 
wait much longer. Humanmature can’tstand 
it,” and he softly, but without 
disturbing the absorbed Jabez. 
How much } 

wait it is diffieult 
the habit of 


by 


to say, 


modesty 7) 
huge brassy-looking brooch ; 
with a Nee vi 
pepe odds-and-ends, 
her sizeable waist, while the short sleeves of 
her gown left the coarse, red arms bare almost 


harsh, rasping voice, that 
on the listener's ear. oe 

“Dea, Rachel!” repeated her master 
a ° 

at tea.” 

“is it time?” 

«Dime! Ay, yes, and more’n time. It's 
gone feive this i - 


twenty minutes. 
‘I @id not kuow’ twas so late,” he said 
somewhat ; for if there were a 
person in ‘wotld whom Jabez feared a 
little, that person ‘Was “Midoubtedly. Rachel 
Carillon, his cook and housekeeper. 

‘* Well, ye know now,” she retorted, tartly ; 
**be ye wantin’ it?’” 

“Yes, yes, ave coorse,”’, he responded, 
readily. 

‘* For-one or two?’ she asked, significantly, 
with a.glance at the lawyer's clerk, who was 
studying her hard-featured face intently. 

“‘ For two, I s’pose,” answered her master. 
reluctantly. ‘‘ You'll stay.and have a cup.o’ 
tea,” to Penning. 

“Thanks, I shall be delighted to,” returned 
the young man, with an alacrity that con- 
trasted greatly with the reluctance of the 
host. 

“And wha’s wantin’? Onything -besides 
the usual ?’’ queried. the houseekeeper. 

‘*Certinly not.” cried Jabezatonce. ‘Times 
are hard, and enough's.plenty,’’ he added, 
enigmatically. 

‘‘ That’s so, master,” agreed Rachel, with 
@.grim smile, as she spread the cloth, and 
placed the old blue china cups in a row. ‘ All 
man’s labour is for the mouth,’ and ‘ enough’s 
ac good as a feast,’ a body don't want te 
gorge.” 

‘‘ Shan’t get much here,” thought Penning ; 
“‘this. fellow’s an old miser, and that ilil- 
favoured female backs him up in his miserli-. 
ness. Sorry I didn’t go to the ‘Three 
Ringers.’ ” 

He watched her bring in a quaint silver tea- 
pot, a quainter cream-jug in the shape of a 
cow, and rejoiced when a red-cheeked,. buxom 
country wench apgeneed with a huge ham, and 
a huger home-made loaf, which were presently 
flanked by a dish of eggs, and some of those 
appetising hot cakes for which the Northum- 
brians are celébrated. 

‘Not so bad,” he muttered, as in response 
to a motion of his host’s hand he seated him- 


self at the table opposite him, the place of |- 


honour behind the hissing tea-urn being taken 
by Rachel, who rattled away at the tea-cups 
finely, which, like everything else on the table, 
were old,and quaint, and valuable, and formed 
a strange contrast to the two people to whom 
they ‘belonged, for it was-evident from her 
manner‘and speech that Mrs. Carillon looked 
upon Jabez, and Jabez’s farm, and Jabez's 

oods and ehattels as her private property. 





Whether Jabez shared this opinion Penning 
could not tell, but he hardly thought so. 

The farmer feared more than he loved her, 
and though he never openly contradicted her 
lost no @pportunity of doing so, and differing 
from her, whenhe could indirectly do so. 

‘*Come on bianess, I ’spose? ’’ she 


? 


her*mouth crowded with ham and bread, of 


“Kes,” nodded Walter. 
“ know,” he replied, cantiouely. 
” curi 


mg —: tell ye uriously. 
Bag ‘with a sly smile ; “my 
‘cant thinks 2 Se ay Ravsrented, 


3) 


z 


“Dhat’s ib, I guess,” he wetumed, with | 
“Come straight fra Lunnon'?” he ques- 
tioned next. : 


* 


.. a I at Doneaster and ” 
“ Very ” 3 
a 


the 
Jabez. and 
"No. a fy maybe I ‘must go some Va 
wy ue 7 iinteientteeey. 


where maybe they'd rob me of every penny I 
possess,” 

“Oh, yes, he’ll take youin. There’s plenty 
of room in his house, and plenty of squalling 
children.” 

“‘T don’t care for children ; still I'd rather 
hear them «@quall than have mypocket 
picked.” 

“Of course. That’s settled then?” 

“ Yes,” and after a little more yet 
thetwo men separated. Penning way 
to the poo early soon in the —_ 

i isagehareh den, and fil 








«Any: ¥ ” there quietly : and ‘were. buried in +the > ve- 
ain ee eae. ” yard of the fourteenth century churtéh in the 
“And why, I pray ya? ane sabe ait an adjacent: M where the mates — 

of manner, fixing herstony M branches " 

eyes on ’s florid face. 


“00s there’s business matters~to be -seen 


* An’ why must ye go—ye that ha never 
been a hunderd mile fra home all ye life? 
Why must ye go now, when ye ha’ turned the 
stile and are going doon the hill?’ she de- 
manded, excitedly. 

‘* I’se told ye,” he answered. sulienly. 

“That's na reason. Ye’re upwards.’ sixty 
year, and durin’.all ye days the lawyer folk 
ha’ seen te yebizness, Why eamna they do it 
now?” 

“« Because they can't,” he rejoined, with a 
testiness that silenced her for the time. 

“Will ye come ont?” he asked his guest. 
‘‘ P’raps ye'd like a pipe on thelawn.”’ 

“That I should,” acknowledged ‘Penning, 
seeiag the farmer-wished to escape from his 
too importunate and too affectionate house- 
keeper, and that he had something:te say to 
him. chee 

‘* Now tell me,’’ said Jabez, when they were 
some distance from the creeper-decked parlour 
window, and quite out of earshot, “did 
Master Munro say I must come to Lunnon to 
see to this here?’’ and he tapped the letter 
with his horny hand. 

‘*He said it would be better.” . 

“Tn what way?” 

‘«In every-way.”’ 

** Tell me one.” 

‘“‘ Well, it will. save a considerable expendi- 
ture of money. If a notary, and the gav’nor, 
and myself.as witness have to come dowmhere 
I guess it will cost you-a pretty penny.” 

“ True,” assented Jabez, dolefully. “Still 
I can’t leaye thefarmmnow, The wheat isn’t 
all reaped, nor the barley cut, and there ’re a 


heap o’ other matters.te see to durin’ the next 


two months or-so.”’ 
‘* Well, come-after that.” 
“ Will it do'then ? he asked,-eagerly. 
“Yes. The guv'nor said any time ‘this 
ear.”’ 


“were*®taunch conservatives, though 
the’ mm0t exactly know the meaning of the 
word. Nothing was altered, nothing moved 

in the rooms; new-fangled machinery and in- 
| ventions only cautiously adopted when seen 
to answer well on other farms; everything 
broken replaced, as far as possible, in the old 
shapeandform ; whileas to cognomens, all the 
male Holts were ¢alled Jabez who weren't 
called Joe, and the -wemen were invariably 
christened ‘Jemima, Belziah or Prudence, a 
custom which caused considerable confusion 
when there were more than two sons or ‘three 
ters. 


They were a, stiff-necked race, sordid and 
mean, with hardly an idea above money-get- 
ting and saving;.honest, in.a savage, surly 
fashion, infinitely more disagreeable . than 
pleasant roguery, reserved, silent ever their 
own affairs; ri early, resting late, toiling 
incessantly, and altogether making 
dreary, colourless business for ; 
i their wives, and children. Still they had one 
| satisfaction, which to men of their class mast 
| have been highly gratifying—there was.always 

a good balance at the bankers, and their 
ws 





life a very 
8 


es overflowed with grain, their -mea- 

ows were full of cattle, and their farm the 
best stocked for fifty miles round ;,andeach 
one. felt.a proud satisfaction, aslifedrew near 
Par close, to paar that ne nat oaues ~4 the 
: en. gui dying at Turnbull's at 
Bletchely, the « county town, and thereby won 
a right to res and admiration for noi 
| falling away from the custom of his ancestors. 





Old Jabez had-done.as those;who had gone 
before. He devoted himself, sedulously to the 
= anatase , and had been equally suc- 
cessful, 

He was threescore years. and five, aad could 
ante y say that. ae eae never Walnen: ete 
and never enjo & sure, is, what 
most folk call - — never felt.a tender 
emotion, or a thrill of passion, origiven a,penny 
in charity,or done anything that-washumane, 





‘‘ Then I’ll come the end o’ November, you orkindly, or well-pleasing in theeyes of others. 


tell him.”’ 
és ll right, I'll tell.him .to expect you 
n,”’ 
‘‘ He'll take mein, I spose?” queried Jabez, 
doubtfully ; ‘‘’cos L_ know nothin’ about Lun- 


non, an’ I shouldn't care to go to a tavern, 


Still he was rich, very rich; his word was 83 
good as a bond, and not.a few mothers with 

rown-ap daughters regarded him favourably, 
and not a few dowerless dameels would: have 
been well content to take Holt Farm, and Jabez 
| along with it. 
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But he did not appear inclined to marry, 
and it seemed as though the old family would 
become extinct. He was the last of his race— 
that is, the last of the name of Holt. 

There was Claude Harley, his only cousin’s 
child; he was a “gentleman,” though not fit 
to be classed with the sturdy yeoman farmers 
from whom he cee gay sprung. Prudence 
Holt had commi the awful crime {in the 
eyes of her ie) of marrying an officer, who 
being quartered at Bletchely, saw her, and fell 
in love with her handsome face ;-and after 
giving-her a substantial dowry, the Holts 
tarned their backs‘on her, at which she was 
unfeignedly thankful, as it left her frée ‘to 
follow her-husband’s fortunes without let or 
hindrance. 

He did not prove successful, as far ‘as-this 
world's goods were concerned. He won honour 
and renown, but little more, and when he‘and 
she died they-left Claud only a bare hundred a 

with a good many expensive habits-atd 
luxurious ways. 

On her deathbed Prudence Harley en- 
deavoured to console herself with ‘the tion 
that her boy -was heir-at-law to all dabez’s 
wealth unless he married, which was most 
unlikely, ashe was then upwards of fifty, and 
as to making a will, such a thing was unheard 
of among the Holts. Tfle eldest son took ‘pos- 
session of all, and looked after the younger 
ones, 

Death had saved Jabez from this trouble, 
and swept off his four baothers, Joe, Joe 
second, and Jabez third and second, as they 
were dubbed to distinguish them from him- 
self,.and left him the last shoot of the old, old 
family tree, in the direct male line. 


CHAPTER II. 


** But so fair, 
She takes the breath of men away, 
Who gaze upon her unaware.” 


Tse busy autumn wore away; the harvest 
was garnered, the smoke of the trencher pot 
was seen in the reapen fields, where the cack- 
ling geese were amply employed ; the mangels 
were stored, the hay stacked, and yet Jabez 
could not find time for his visit to ‘‘ Lunnom:’’ 
There was so much to be done. Old machinery 
to.come down, new machinery to go up; the 
cattle to be brought to their winter quarters ; 
the sheep from the hill sides, where they had 

assed the genial summer ; the turkeys to be 

ttened for Christmas; hampers of fruit sent 
to distant market towns; the hares and grouse 
found on his ground to be sold to the greatest 
advantage; repairs to the house neglected 
during the busy months seen to; books posted 
up with help from Rachel—a considerable 
amount of help—for he was a poor scholar, 
and ske fairly good at figures; and a hundred 
other ‘things to be attended to; and at last, 
whén the winter snows covering the ground 
released him from the necessity of hourly 
attention to his farm, it was close upon 
Christmas, and he, intent on business, had~to 
mingle and travel with the frivolous folk going 
South for a holiday to see their loved ones at 
the merry Christmastide after weeks ‘and 
months of weary absence and separation. 

This journey was a tremendous affair to him, 
and if possible more trentendougstill to Rachel. 
She dreaded his going, she hardly knew why ! 
A vague idea possessed her that something 
would happen to him—something that would 
affect her. 

For thirty years and more she had been at 
the farm, for five-and-twenty .a widow ; and 
since raised to the proud and important post 


of housekeeper a hope had trembled in_ her - 


mind, finaly at first, and then more strongly, 
that he would marry her, elevate her to-the 
position of mistress of the farm. 

She was useful to him, she well: knew, in a 
way his right hand, and she had never spared 
herself in his service, toiling from morning 
uatil night in her endeaveurs.to make him 
comfortable and preserve his interests. Other 
men had married their servants, why not he ? 


She came of respectable people, was honest 
and hardworking ; she deserved a reward and 
thought she might getit, if she would but pos- 
sess her soul in patience ; and now—now there 
was this dreadful journey toa place hundreds 
of miles away—a place, too, full of snares and 
traps for the unwary man, unused to Babylon 
and its vicious ways. 

What could she do? she asked herself, 
desperately, and was fain toanswer nothing 
She had tried her best to dissuade him from 
this trip to ‘an unknown and dreadful Jand, 
but all her endeavours were useless. Tabez 
could save himself some pounds by going'to 
spend ene Serthlag mrone-Uha’ tho Gouid ‘hp; 

one ing moré'than he ; 
not he, indeed, even if there wére wale 
metaphorical and actual, as Rachel said there 
‘were, to be met with in the streets of the 
great city. He could take care of ‘himsélf 
pretty well, and he trasted‘to Munro to look 
afterhim. So he departed, and Ms. Carillon 
saw him with a sinking heart and 
awful forebodings. 

‘* How long will ye be?” she queried, as he 
mounted into the gig. 

“A week or ten’days.”’ 

* At most?” 

‘‘Ay!” heassented. ‘‘ Livin’ up there’sdear 
enough to hasten.me back here.”’ 

‘Ye’ll return, maybe, in toime te eat ye 
Christmas, pudden in ye're ain house ?”’ 

‘* Maybe,” he returned, stodily, shaking the 
reins and setting Peter going ; and with a nod 
he was whirled away out of the sight of the 
woman, who for once in a way found no solace 
in scrubbing and ‘cleaning, and stirring up the 
sturdy wenchés under her command to her- 
culean efforts in the way of furbishing and 
polishing the household gods. 

Jabez had travelled so little that he was as 
much interested in the details of the journey 
as a young child. The snorting engines, the 
long trains going North, with their load of 
warmly-coated passengers, the guards, the 
trucks of luggage even the porters came in 
for a share of his admiration ; and when at 
last, after coming by a loop line from Blet- 
chely to Newcastle, he found himself in the 
express going South at a tremendous pace, he 
could only sit with his hands on his knees, 
and his mouth and eyes wide open, staring at 
the objects that seemed to fly past with such 
lightning sped. 

He dared not get out at York, or any other 
place at which they stopped, for he had a 
settled conviction that the moment he left the 
carriage the train would go on without him ; 
so he endured agonies of hunger and thirst 
rather than run such a risk. 

The early winter night had closed in over 
the metropolis when he arrived at King’s 
Cross, and the noise and din at the great 
station bewildered him not a little. 

He stood on the platform helplessly grasp- 
ing his bag with one hand, and his stout thorn 
stick with the other, and not knowing in the 
least what to do, or who to apply to for his old 
hide-covered box, which had belonged to his 
grandfather, another Jabez Holt, and which 
spoke plainly of bygone days; and while in 
this dilemma, and just as a porter was tardily 
inquiring “Any luggage?” of this queer-look- 
ing, somewhat seedy third-classer, Mark 
Munro found him out, and swooped down on 
him with his cheery laugh. 

‘Well Holt, arrived safely ? ” 

‘* Yes, Master Munro, I’se have ; but my box, 
I see no sign on it.” 

“We'll soon find it. What is it like?” 

‘“‘Brown—brown cow-skin, covered with 
brass nails, and J. H. plain as a pike-staff on 
the top o’ it. An’ I hope it’s not bin lost or 
stolen, ’cos the papers are in it.” 

“No fear,’”’ returned the lawyer, reassur- 
ingly ; ‘ we'll find it in a brace of shakes.’’ 

And he did, there being little difficulty about 
it, the article in question -being unique, and 
totally unlike anything of the sort seen in 
London for sixty years, and soon had it hoisted 


on to a hansom, and Jabez in to the same ! 








vehicle, and getting in beside him, told the 


man to drive to Bloomsbury. 

It wasn’t a very long ride, but to Jabez it 
seemed like fairyland. The brilliantly lighted 
shops, decked with their Christmas goeds, 
piles of ruddy oranges, rosy» apples, ‘tawny 

pes, huge carcases from the cattle »show, 

ked with parti-coloured roséttes; the 
grocers’ windows full of bon-bons,'and candied 
fruit; and gay-coloured cosaques; the drapers 
with silks and laces, and female frippery ; and 
the toy shops crammed with gifts for the little 
ones+wax dolls, -punchinellos, glass balls, 
wodlly dogs and rabbits, and fur-trees Jaden 
with pretty things. 

Then the throngs of people, all busy and 
intent on their marketing, laughing, talking, 
bargaining, carrying great bundles of glisten- 
ing holly, and white-berried mistletoe, and 
parcels of presents for their loved ones—why 
there hardly seenred room for them all on the 
pavement ;and as to the road, Jabez thought 
every moment they would come into collision 
with one of the many swiftly-passing vehicles. 
Biss. Is it wil likethis here ? ” he asked, wonder- 


y. 
‘No, not quite. Thisis a busy and busi- 
ness part of town ; where the private houses 
are its quieter and darker, and as he spoke the 
cabman turned out of the thoroughfare into 
the quiet street wirere Munro lived, and the 
fairy scene vanished from the old man’s eyes. 

Still he couldn’t forget it, and when dinner 
was over he begged his host ‘to take him out 
again, which he did, and Mrs. Mark went:too ; 
and Penning, who had made up the party to 
four at dinner,a meal which Holt couldn’t 
quite understand, and which he took for an 
elaborate supper, and all were extremely civil 
and attentive to the rich old man. 

Next night they took him toa theatre, and 
the following day to another entertainment, 
ane were coolly indifferent to the looks of 
amazement which were cast at them and their 
queer companion, with his gaitered legs, and 
rough homespun clothes. 

No one knew better than Mark Munro the 
exact amount of Jabez’s worldly ssions. 
He, and his father, and his grandfather before 
that, head managed and arranged all the busi- 
ness matters of the Holt family, and he was 
aware that this last scion of the old family 
was not partial to his only living relative, 
Claud Harley. 

Harley might never get the property, Jabez 
might depart from the custom of his ancestors 
and make a will. There was no knowing, and 
there was no knowing who might be named 
legatee. Perhaps himself. The farmer, as 
far as such a stolid man could, showed plea- 
sure in his society, and he had been ever civil 
to his client. It did not do for*men situated 
as he was to be brusqueand rough. His cherry, 
happy manner pleased the North countryman, 
met to the abruptness and taciturnity of his 
neighbours; and Solicitor Mark was always 
cheerful, despite that he lived up to every 
penny he made, and had nothing to leave his 
wife and little ones. He found he could not 
save. It was so hard, ‘well-nigh impossible 
to do so, with seven smali mouths to feed, be- 
sides his own;fa wife’s and a poor dependent’s ; 
for there was yet another member of the 
lawyer's family whom Jabez had not: seen, 
despite she was destined to be the fate, 
amorously speaking, of this grizzled-:headed, 
elderly farmer. . 

Munro, when his cousin died, some’ five 
years previously, stretched out a helping hand 
to his only child, left utterly penniless, and 
Paola Stuart became a member of his family, 
and looked after the four children then born 
to him. 

The children increased steadily year by 
year, and so did Paola’s labours ; »still she 
neyer grumbled, never ‘showed the’ terrible 
weariness she must have felt’at being nothing 
better than a nursemaid to seven troublesome 
brats, at the changeless routine of washing, 
dressing, teaching, and playing with them, 
and then putting them to bed ; of being-tied to 
them night and day, as Ixion was tied to the 
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wheel, with never a joy in the present, and 
never a hope of the future to cheer her on the 


way. z 

A colourless life, truly, for a beautiful 
young woman, whose years had not yet 
reached twenty-two, whose intellect was 
above the a , whose warm Southern blood 
(her mother been a native of sunny Spain) 
bounded joyously through her veins, fitting 
her for a far different kind of existence from 
that to which a pitiless fate condemned her. 
What wonder melancholy had stamped her 
for its own ! 

The first time Jabez saw her was on 
Christmas Eve. After dinner Mrs. Munro 
suggested they should pay a visit to the 
school-room, and see how the children were 
etting on with the fir-tree they had to 

ecorate for a party to be doce the es 
week ; whereupon Mark ed their guest i 
that move would be agreeable to him, for the 
youngsters had been kept sedulously out of 
his sight and hearing, lest they should annoy 
and worry him with their lusty shouts and 
high spirits. 
is reply was to the effect that he would 
like to see the bairns, so they proceeded across 
sundry passages till they arrived at the 
school-room—a great room, with dim corners 
and dingy gold moulding, elaborate cornices, 
and a frescoed ceiling, which represented a 
stout Diana with bow and arrows disporting 
herself by the banks of a sedgy river, in com- 
pany with sundry satyrs, cupids, nymphs, 
and other lightly-clothed and negligent my- 
thological folks. 

No doubt at one time, probably Queen 
Anne’s, it had been a handsome ceiling, 
finely painted, and pleasant to contemplate ; 
now, however, like the gold moulding, it was 
dingy and time-soiled, and Diana’s portly 
body was spotted with dark patches, till she 
resembled nothing so much as a huge plum- 
pudding, and was more ludicrous than lovely. 

ere was not much light in the vast 
apartment, which would have taken several 
dozen candles before it could have been pro- 
perly illuminated, and Jabez was so taken up 
with the children, who were each presented to 
him singly, six in number, ranging from ten 
to two-and-a-half years—the seventh, who 
only having reached the mature age of twelve 
months, was slumbering peacefully in its cot 
in the room above, where another fat and 
florid goddess smiled and smirked down 
on it from the ceiling—that he did not 
take much, if any, notice of the slight, 
dark figure, that Mark had introduced 
to his notice by a wave of the hand and an 
introductory ‘‘my cousin.’ The tree, too, 
was an object of interest to him; he had 
never seen one before, that is, he had never 
seen one in an elaborate pot, with a tinselled 
fairy wand in hand at the top, and rows of 
glistening glass balls festooning the branches, 
and all manner of pretty trifles hung 
about it. 

The Holts had never dreamt, though rich 
enough to'do it grandly, of giving their‘children 
the treat of a Christmas tree. They could go 
and look at the firs as they grew around if 
they chose, that was all; they were destined 
never to see one in all its party bravery. 

‘* What one never has one never misses,” 
saith the old saw, and doubtless there is a 

t amount of truth in it; still it did not 
seem likely that any of the Munro boys, rosy, 
bright, childish, full of health and happi- 
ness, would in their latter days become like 
unto Jabez Holt, crabbed, wrinkled, hard- 
looking. Like their father they would remain 
round, rosy, smiling to the last day of life, 
having made the best of the dreary pilgrim- 
age, turned away sorrow with a laugh, and 
care with a merry jest, resolutely looking at 
the silver lining, and refusing to see the dark 
cloud surrounding. 

The old Northumbrian asked a whole string 
of questions of his juvenile friends. Asking 
them to take “ doon ” that for him to see, and 
wanting to know what they ‘‘ca’d” the other, 
and addressing them as “‘ hinnies,’”’ which drew 





forth shouts of smothered laughter. At last 
his intent was so great that Johnie the son 
and heir, suggested lighting the tapers for a 
few moment's, just to show the general, and 
exquisite effect. 

‘“* You had better not,’ ejaculated Paola. 

‘May we, dad?” shouted the boy. 

“Yes, if you mean to,” replied Mark, in- 
duigently. . 

So the tapers were lighted, and threw a 
brilliant if small circle of radiance around, 
and Paola stood within the circle, and Jabez 
raising his eyes to see the tree in all it’s 
grandeur, saw this woman in all her beauty, 
and gazing at her he forgot everything else, 
the tree and its treasures, the children and 
their eager questions, his host and hostess, he 
was oblivious of them all, and stood spell- 
bound, his horny, brown hands locked 
together, his right foot before the other firm] 
planted on the ground, his head slightly lifted, 
and his keen, dark eyes on Paola’s face, and 
she supremely unconscious of the fixed gaze 
remained in the glare of the candles, eyeing 
her handy work with evident satisfaction. 





CHAPTER III. 


“*T have gazed 
“On a mouth like a blood-red blossom, 
And a cheek with no rose’s glow, 
And a fleece of hair half tossen 
From brow to the shoulder’s.snow.”” 


JaBEz went to his slumbers, or rather to 
his couch, for he did not slumber, in a frame 
of mind difficult to describe. In all the sixty- 
five years of his uneventful life he had never 
felt, as he did whenjhe gazed at Paola Stuart, 
never experienced that thrill that ran through 
him, that glow in his veins, that quickening 
of the pulse, that longing to look again on a 
woman’s face, to gaze into her eyes, to watch 
her lips part, to listen to her voice. 

They were feelings which most men ex- 
perience before they reach their thirtieth year, 
but he had been too much ocoupied with 
sowing, and tilling, reaping and toiling, saving 
and making to give a thought to women. He 
knew a woman had brought him into the 
world, that most likely a woman's hand would 
smooth his pillows, and smoothe him when he 
was going out of it, and that one presided 
over his house, cooked, and spun, and arranged 
for him, that was all. 

They were machines to him—necessary 
machines—just as much as a plough, or a 
thresher, or any other farm appendage. He 
had never thought of them, in connection with 
himself, as wives or lovers; never dreamt of 
a soft hand locked in his, a smooth.tressed 
head lying on his breast, while a white arm 
encircled his throat, and a pair of rosy lips 
whispered close to his. 

Possibly this was because he had never seen 
anything more lovely than his Alderney prize 
cow, with her great, gentle eyes and satiny 
jet skin. Certainly, the woman he most fre- 
quently looked at, Rachel Carillon, was not 
by any means a beauty, nor one likely to rouse 
a man’s feelings, ess it was a feeling of 
wonder how anything female could beso hard- 
looking, unlovely, and repellent. 

He might have lived in the same house with 
her for a century, and not have looked upon 
her in the light of a woman—only as a 
machine; while the first look at Paola’s face 
had wakened into life a natural desire for 
feminine comp2nionship and sympathy. 

He was old to be bitten by the love-fever. 
Yet, the older a man is the worse he takes the 
disease; the more madly he adores, and the 
less chance of recovering there is. 


There was little chance of recovery in“ 


Jabez’s case. He was wild to see the pale, 
statuesque face again, and rose at an absurdly 
early hour, considering it was midwinter, and 
that no one appeared in the breakfast-room 
at Bloomsbury before nine o’clock on Sundays 
and festival days. Still, he could not rest, 
and was as well up as tossing about feverishly. 

At breakfast he hoped to see her, but was 


oy sore and it was not until dinner that 
cen jonging eyes were gratified by a sight of 
er. 

This meal took place at three o’clock, but 
as a heavy fog darkened the atmosphere the 
blinds were drawn, the lamps lighted, a huge 
log thrown on the fire, and the Munros sat 

in cosy, curtained warmth to discuss 
their turkey and plum pudding. 

Jabez’s appetite, for once in a way, failed 
him, and he did not do justice to the good 
things that loaded the board. 

He was occupied in his contemplation of the 
woman who'sat opposite him, and who, busy 
seeing to the wants, and keeping in order her 
little charges, was sublimely unconscious of 
his fixed gaze and evident admiration. 

If he thought her lovely the night before he 
thought her doubly so now that she was 
attired with some attempt at smartness. 

Her gown was only a shabby black one, 
with sprigs of holly gleaming redly at her 
breast, and in her glossy raven tresses the 
vividly-coloured berries showing up the intense 
pallor of her clear skin, and matching the hue 
of her small mouth. 

With such hair dark eyes are mostly found. 
Hers were blue, a brilliant, intense blue, 
fringed with thick black lashes, and overarched 
by a pair of brows of the same colour. 

Her face was a perfect ‘oval, the features 
regular; her hands and feet small and ex- 
quisitely shaped; her throat well rounded; 
and through the thin grenadine her snowy, 
polished shoulders could be seen. 

“A noble woman, nobly planned!” and 
though the old Northumbrian had never read 
those lines, some’such thought passed across 
his mind. 

To him the dinner, though a lengthy one, 
was all too short. 

Soon after its conclusion Miss Stuart dis- 
appeared, presumably to disrobe and tuck up 
sundry small Munros, Later on in the even- 
ing she reappeared, and delighted Jabez by 
singing several songs, in a low, rich voice, 
that thrilled him through and through witb 
its pathos and passion. 

He left a different man as he listened to the 
sweet tones—younger, brighter, better. 

“Such a lord is love!” and, undoubtedly, 
he was in love. 

The days slipped by, and he gave no thought 
to his farm, or to returning to those duties he 
had left. Every evening he managed to find 
his way to the schoolroom, and as he generally 
came with his pockets full of sweets, or toys 
for the tree, he was warmly welcomed by the 
children; and Paola learned to look for his 
coming, though he seldom addressed more 
than a dozen words to her. 

No one noticed his admiration for the de- 
pendent, save Mrs. Mark; and she, with a 
woman’s quickness, detected his secret. 

“Your client is making a long stay,” she 
observed, one morning, early in the new year, 
to her husband. 

“Yes. I can’t make it out,’ he returned. 

**Can’t you?” she said, with a slight pity- 
ing smile at man’s woeful ignorance and 
stupidity over some matters. 

“No; the business is all satisfactori 
settled that he came up to see about, and still 
he stays on day after day.” 

‘* Perhaps he likes having free quarters,” 
she suggested. 

** He can't care about that, for just think of 
the amount he spends in toys and things for 
the children.” 

“True. This liberality has astonished me, 
for you have always told me the Holts were a 
race of misers.”’ 

‘“‘ Not quite co bad as that. They are close, 
like a many border folk—thrifty and 
economical, more given to saving than spend- 
ing.” 

“ Then how do you account for this extra- 
vagant fit?” 

“T can’t account for it,’ returned Mark, 
helplessly. 





“Then you are a goose!’’ announced his 
wife. 
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7 Why 9” 

‘‘ Because the reason of it is plain enough,” 

“Is it?” 

“Of course.” 

** What is the reason, then ?” 

« Paola.” 

* Paola! ’’ he echoed, in astonishment, 

‘¢ Yes; he is in love with her.” 

** My dear, how absurd!” 

“Why absurd?” 

‘* He is old enough to be her grandfather!” 

“ And what of that? Men as old—aye, and 
older—have married younger women. You 
know there is no fool like an old fool! ”’ 

“TI know. Still, Jabez Holt I believe to be 
about the last man in the world to make an 
idiot of himself.” 

“He has made an idiot of himself now, 
then, if adoring Paola is doing that.” 

“*T can’t believe it!’’ 

“You don’t want to believe it,” 

‘Perhaps not. I always hoped seme of his 
wealth would be left to our little ones.” 

‘“Waiting for dead men’s shoes is pre- 
carious work. They would be much more 
be em in to benefit by it if she became his 

e.”’ 

** She might have a family of her own,”’ he 
objected. 

“ Stuff ! ” returned Mrs. Mark, with 
supreme contempt. ‘It would be a capital 
é for us.’ 

“You forget what a help she is to you with 
the children.” 

“T don’t; and I remember, that generous 
and teful as she is, that she would help 
us li y in the present, and possibly 


— for one or two of the children in the 
uture,”’ 


“Tf she could. She might not have itin 
her power to do so.”’ 

“ That would rest with you,” said his wife, 
significantly. 

“ How?” 

“You would draw up the marriage settle- 
ments.” 

‘Oh! of course,” he agreed, with a sudden 
feeling of admiration for her cuteness. ‘ Yet 
Holt knows what he is about.” 

**T know that perfectly well. Still, a man 
in love, especially an elderly man, is hardly a 
rational. animal, or responsible for his 
actions.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right.” 

“TIT know I am. Be judicious, Mark. 
Throw no obstacles in the way; help where 
you can; get the management of affairs into 
your own hands, and, believe me, we shall not 
regret it.” 

‘*T will do my best,” he replied. 

And he kept his word. He talked of his 
cousin to his guest, and encouraged him +o 
speak of her, which Jabez was singularly re- 
luctant to do, till something occurred that 
spurred him on to action, and roused his 
jealous fears. 

The children’s party took place on Twelfth 
Night, and to it also came some score of grown- 
ups, who danced, and laughed, and enjoyed 
themselves every bit as much as the children. 

Paola was the acknowledged belle of the 
assembly, and most of the gentlemen paid her 
great attention, Walter Penning being first 
in the field, and most marked in his attend- 
ance, 

Time after time he danced with her, and 
time after time Jabez found himself wishing 
that he was young and goodly to look at, and 
that he could put his arm round Paola’s 
slender waist a: ide her through the mazy 
intricacies of the dance as Penning did. He 
did get a Sir Roger with her and floundered 
about in it after an elephantine fashion that 
evoked laughter from the other guests, and 
much secret merriment. 

Still, it wasn’t like a waltz, and everyone 
else seemed to get just as much of his partner 
as he did, 

But what finally decided him to speak out 
was hearing Penning say that he wanted to 
speak to Miss Stuart on a very serious matter, 
one of great moment to himself, on the Sun- 





day following. That was Wednesday. Jabez 
mentally registered an oath that before 
Saturday he would have Paola’s yea or nay to 
his own question. 

He hardly knew how to go to work in the 
matter, he was such a tyro in love affairs, and 
the asking for and giving in marriage; still, 
he did know that it would not be his fault if 
he went back alone to his quaint old farm in 
Northumbria. 

It could never be the same to him unless 
this woman whom he loved with all the 
strength and fervour of his old age; the 
garnered-up strength, for he had never wasted 
his affection on others, would come to gladden 
it with her beauty, and shed ‘the sunshine of 
her bright presence around his home, 

The morning after the dance he sought the 
solicitor, not without sundry tremors, quite 
foreign to his usual imperturbable calm, in 
the retreat of his own private room, and with 
many a blunder, and many a stammer, opened 
his heart to him, Mark received his com- 
munication with Ne anrgoovong caution, and 
after a considerable time gave his consent to 
Jabez paying his addresses to his cousin ; this, 
be it understood, after Holt had told him he 
would settle five thousand pounds absolutely 
on his bride, and after asking him to pave the 
way for him with the lady, which he promised 
to do forthwith, for the suitor was ardent and 
eager, and could brook no delay. 

* Paola,” said Mark, entering the nursery, 
where she was sitting busily engaged makin 
a small frock and watching a couple of sm 
children playing at her feet, ‘‘I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“Yes,” she returned, interrogatively, with 
a swift, almost fearful glance up at him, for 
she knew the narrowness of his income, and 
feared from day to day that she would have 
to go and earn her bread amidst strangers, 
which she dreaded ; for though she had much 
to do, and was busy from morning till night, 
still her cousin and his wife were very kind 
to her, and never treated her as anything 
save a sister, and a dear one too. ‘“ What 
is it?” 

‘*Some one has been talking to me about 

ou.” 
hes Indeed !. Who?” 

«Mr. Holt.” 

“Mr. Holt!’ she repeated, in astonishment. 

**Yes. Are you surprised?” 

** Very much so, What can he have to say 
about me?” 

“A great deal. In fact, he has proposed 
for you—wants you to be his wife.” 

‘Oh! Mark!’ a rosy blush stole over her 
pale face from brow to chin. 

‘Don’t you like him?” he asked, abruptly. 

“T—I—think—he is—very nice as—a 
friend,’’ she faltered. 

“ And that he would not be as a husband ?”’ 

“T—have not—thought of him—in that 
light.” 

‘* Well, will youdoso now? Will you con- 
sider his proposal, with its advantages and 
disadvantages? He is rich, and will settle 
five thousand pounds on you ; he has a charm- 
ing house, and a flourishing farm in the 
North. You will have ease, comfort, plenty. 
On the other hand, he is old enough to be your 
father, and old people are apt to be exacting. 
He wants his answer by Saturday morning, 
80 bw have two whole days to think it over,” 
and with that Solicitor Mark withdrew, and 
left his cousin to her maiden meditations, 
which were not wom wee pleasant. 

She shrank, somehow, from the thought of 
passing her life with Jabez. He was old, 
rough, unsympathetic, according to her way 
of thinking ; and what woman does not dream 
of a lover ultimately to be her husband, with 
dark eyes, fine features, a good figure, and a 
fascinating manner? An ideal like unto this 
had flitted across her brain, and it was a little 
hard to put Jabez in the niche devoted to the 
mental Adonis. 

Still, five thousand meant 
future and declining days, an 
life was not all roses for her. 


rovision for her 
in the present 





She was often terribly tired and ennuyer, often 
longed for a little quiet and rest; away from 
the incessant babble of baby voices, the in- 
cessant demands on her care and attention. 
There were seven little tyrants now to torment 
her, and another would make its appearance 
when the springjviolets bloomed. Could she 
bear it always—this life which would grow 
harder and harder as each year passed, the 
ceaseless drudgery, the weary monotony, and 
then at the end nothing but the prospect of 
death in the workhouse? 

She hardly knew as she sat there revolving 
the matter in her mind, and Mrs. Munro 
found her several hours later, still undecided 
and uncertain as to the answer she should 

ive. 

a Then you have not made up your mind 
yet?” said that astute lady, determined that 
it should be made up soon, and as she wished 
it too. 

“ No, not yet,” returned Paola, blushing and 
embarrassed. 

“IT hope you intend to be sensible about it, 
my dear, and do what will be best for yourself. 
Though I and the children will miss you ter- 
ribly, still I must advise you to accept Mr. 
Holt. The advantages are all on your side. 
He is a nice old gentleman, has the sense 
you possibly lack, as most young folks do, 
and will be more attentive and devoted than 
any wild, harum-scarum young fellow”— 
Mrs. Mark was thinking of Penning, who as 
a cousin-in-law could be no possible advan- 
tage to her, and was never likely to make, 
or at any rate to save, much. ‘“ He is 
evidently deeply attached to you, and will 
make a fond husband.” 

Paola shuddered a little at this. : 

‘‘Then,”’ continued her companion, ‘“ think 
of the settlements. Five thousand pounds 
means between two and three hundred a 
year for you—a competence—wealth to a 
girl like yourself who has never known what 
luxury is?” 

“ True,” murmured the listener. 

“ And that is not all. There is more to fol- 
low. You will be mistress of a charming 
place, Mark says the farm is the:quaintest, 

rettiest house he has ever seen. You will 

ave servants to wait on you, carriages to 
drive about in, will visit and be visited, and 
perhaps be given diamonds and costly orna- 
ments, besides heaps of beautiful clothes.”’- 

She was romaucing a wee bit here, drawing 
on her own imagination, which was a lively 
one, but it didn’t matter to her. She wanted 
to see her cousin Mrs. Holt, and she spared no 
argument, no trouble, to bring about that 
much desired end. 

For two days she scolded, coaxed, and urged 
Paola; and, finally, on the Saturday morning 
Jabez was overjoyed by receiving a consent to 
his proposal, and hearing a trembling “ Yes” 
from his ladylove’s beautiful lips. 

He did not kiss her, fortunately for her, 
contented himself with holding her hand, and 
gazing at the shy, blushing face, and feeling 
altogether different from anything he had felt 
like before. 

He wasn’t going to wait. Why should he? 
A home was awaiting the bride, money plen- 
tiful, shops conveniently near, everything 
could be got ready soon. And it was. On 
the fourteenth of February, when the winter 
snows were melting a little under the genial 
rays of the sun, and the birds were pairing, 
twittering, and quarreling, billing and coo- 
ing under the eaves and amid the chimney- 
stacks, Paola Stuart stood at the altar by 
Jabez Holt’s side in a dim, old city church, 
and they twain were made one, for richer for 
poorer, for better for worse, till death did 
them part, and after a light breakfast at 
the Bloomsbury house the newly-wedded 

air started for a honeymoon of a fortnight’s 
ength at Brighton, which trip had n 
arranged in all its details by Mrs, Mark, 
who managed Jabez with consummate skill 
and got him to do exactly as she pleased. 
even to the free spending of his belove 
guineas, and the ordering of a superfi 4 
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black coat and vest, and a pair of pepper- 
and-salt unmentionables, and the discarding 
of his. homespuns and gaiters, which she 
rightly concluded would attract considerable 
attention at a fashionable watering-place. 





CHAPTRR IY. 


‘* Down in the valley the mists are white, 

Hiding the plain in a shadew deep, 

High on the hillside the sua shines bright, 
Over the summit the breezes sweep, 

Swaying the trees with their touch unseen, 
Stizring the streams as they come-and go ; 

Whe can forget them that once bas been 
Out on the hills when the Mareh. winds 

blow?” 


Tur December snows covered the ground 
like a thick white fall when Jabez left his 
farmstead, the March winds played hide-and- 
seek amid the firs and tall poplars, and 
screeched and roared down the wide chim- 
neys ere he thought of returning. . 

Such'a prolonged absence from home on the 
part of the master was an unprecedented 
affair in the annals of the Holt family.- Who 
had ever heard of the place being left to: itself 
for three: months? Actually t months! 
without the eyes of its possessor 
errors, and backslidings, and to promptly 
punish them. Certainly not his cronies at 
the Three Ringers, nor his labourers and ser- 
vants, norhis hou , the woman who sat 
with knitted brows and compressed lips, and 
deathly face, gazing at the flames of the fire 
as they leapt upwards, hungrily licking the 
bars and brickwork, for she had piled on coals 
and logs, making a huge fire to keep out the 
cold that was in her heart, and soul, and body, 
and which had nothing to do with the chill 
breezes that swept around the house. 

For nearly a month Rachel Carillon had 
felt that queer chill in her veins, had been a 
changed woman ; and the change dated from a 
certain morning in February, when she re- 
ceived a clumsy-looking, ill-written letter from 
her master, announcing kis marriage, his in- 
tention of returning early in March, and his 
desire that the best bedroom should be got 
ready and made smart, the house generally 
brightened and smartened for the reception of 
‘‘Mrs. Holt.” That letter came as acrushing 
blow. te the hard-featured, elderly woman, 
who had built her hopes om Jabez, who had 
toiled, and moiled, and slaved from rosy morn 
to dewy eve to please and further the interests 
of this man, who, regardless of her labour 
and toil, forgot her, and her work and devo- 
tion, at the first glance from a bright eye, the 
first sound of a sweet voice. It was terribly 
bitter—gall and wormwood to this one who 
had laboured for him. Nothing had been too 
hard, too arduous for her to do. 

When the cows were sick'she sat up at night 
with them; when an ewe lambed in cold, 
bleak weather, twas she wrapped the little 
one in flannel and brought it into the kitchen 
for that warmth and comfort which was its 
only chance; when the chicks were hatched 
she rose at early dawn to prepare their warm 
mash; in the hayfield she was never absent if 
business called Jabez elsewhere; at the har- 
vest time she kept a sharp look-out on the 
reapers, to see that they didnot take too much 
to incapacitate them for work. ‘T'was she 
superintended the feeding of his celebrated 
breed ‘of. pigs, and cured the far-famed hams 
that fetched such high prices. ‘Twas she 
packed the fruit for market and churned the 
creanty butter, and made the cheeses, and the 
huge loaves. *T'was she, in fact, who was the 
ruling spirit in the Holt Farm, and the one 
who had helped Jabez to heap up riches ; and 
these riches were now to be spent on another, 
and all her rosy dreams of a comfortable 
future of a happy, easy old age were rudely 
dispelled, her castles in the air razed to the 
ground at one fell blow. 

It maddened her; the disappointment, the 
thought that she must stand aside, play 
second to another’s lead, serve where she had 


to detect 





ruled,. be subservient to another woman, an 
usurper, an interloper, one who had never 


done a thing to further the interests of the. 


man who had been fool enough to marry her, 
to give.her the right to spend his hard-won 
earnings, and trample upon his faithful 
servitors, 

“Heaven! How I ‘hate her!’ muttered 
Rachel, venomously, clenching her hands and 
grinding her teeth, her face distorted by fury, 
till it resembled nothing human, and was 
absolutely diabolical. ‘Some tow-haired 
dolly, wi’ a pink face an’a mincin’ tongue. I 
paca kill her! ay, one, him ays |” she added, 
grimly, a sinister gleam in her stony eyes. 
““T'll watch the hussy!” she went on, gloomily. 
“T'll watch her day an’ night! Nongiis a 
thin’ she does or says shall ae me! Ill 
work her ruin! An’ I can! Ill bring her 
doon, till she lies like a worm at ny feet! 
She ain’t married ter master for luve, I'it be 
sworn there’s a callant in the background that 
she cares mair for than old Jabez Holt!” and, 
easing her, mind by this announcement, she 
rose, and commenced to lay the table for tea, 

As she:was thus occupied a tap-tapping was 
heard at the window.. 

“Te branches strikin’ ag’in it,’’ she mur- 
mured, going on with her Jepeesetionnn, tee 
one upward glance;- but, after.a moment, the 
tapping was renewed more vigorously. 

‘“Wha’s there?” she demanded, | flinging 
open the casement, and looking out, despite 
the rush of ‘white, vapoury mist that forced 
its way in, and bathed her face and head in 
its humidity. 

“Only I, Meecess Carillon!” answered a 
thick, husky voice from withaut. 

“ Peter Royle ?” she interrogated. 

“ Ay!” returned the voice, 

“ An’ wha’s wantin’?” 

“Has the master coome home?” 

“Na, te master has na,” 

** An’ when may.ye be expectin’ him?” 

‘**T dunno.” 

‘*Te-morrer ?” 

“TI tell ye I dunno for certain! But coome 
in; te mist is shockin’-like te night. Ye.can 
say wha’ ye ha’ te say inside more comfort- 
able than there.” 

‘* Ay, that I can!” and in a few moments 
the door swung open, and a tall, museular 
man entered, c in garments somewhat 
similar to those worn by Jabez when at. his 
nerthern home, but of inferior quality and 
much worn, and frayed, and patched, showing 
that fortune rather frowned than smiled on 
him, and was niggardly in the way of golden 


ifts. 
a Ah! that’s bettern nor standin’ out 
there!’’ he exclaimed, nodding towards the 
window, across which Rachel had drawn the 
thick red curtains, thereby adding to the cosy 
appearance of the quaint 70001, ‘roAily lighted 
by the fire-glow. 

“ Ay, it’s cold work out in te mists! Sit 
ye doon! and say, wha’ will ye soupe? Na a 
dish o’ tea, I’m thinkin’.” 

“Na!” he laughed, shaking his great head, 
with its forest of tawny locks; ‘“‘tea’s na 
much in my line!”’ 

‘*Mebbe a tankard of home-brewed would 
be?” she suggested. 

“ Ay, more like!” he agreed. 

‘An’ wha’ may ye wantin’ wi’ te 
master ?”’ she ingnired, after a time, when he 
had drank the beer down a peg or two, and 
demolished a plentiful plate of ham. 

“Te usual thing,” he answered, rather 
shamefully. 

** Money?” 

“e Ay! ” 

** An’ wha’ ha’ ye to sell noo?” 

“ Na much.” 

4 ae I suppose ye’ve selled most a’ ye 
a’ ” 

“Ay, wusser te luck!”’ 

‘*Ye ain’t had much luck, ha’ ye, Pete?” 
she said, with a rough attempt at kindliness, 
for Royle was one of her few favourites, and 
roam i. in her own queer way, a sort of pity 

or him. 





‘‘Na, none at a’; I’se been powerfu’,.on- 


1 . 
«Ay, that ye ha’; nothin’s prospered wi’ 
e ” 


“‘Nathin’!”’ he assented, with a deep sigh, 
that seemed actually to shake his massive 
frame; -‘‘nathin’ this foive-and-twenty 
year!” , 

“Ye were lucky. enou’ before that,’’ she 
remarked, significantly. 

** Ay, before na’ since!’’ he returned, with 
considerable bitterness. 

* An’ ha’ ye niver heard tale or tidin’s fra 
Pe Mes he said, turning hishead 

“Na, never,” he sai Laway his > 
and shading his face with his hand, while a dee 
crimson flush stole up to the very roots.of* 
tawny hair, andan in ibable look came.into 
his eyes, for there was a story of shame and 

rrow and ruin attached. to his-sister’s name- 

epzibah and German Royle had been a 
hard-working, industrious couple. Their farm 
on Roper’s Hill, some two. miles from the 
Holts, was prosperous and well-conducted,and 
shay owned a considerable amount of pasture 
land around, on which their sleek beasts 
grazed. When they died they left all they 
possessed to their son, Peter Royle, with a 
strict injunction to give their only other d, 
Janet, a liberal do when she. married, 
which they thought she was sure to do'some 
day, for she was a comely lass. 

his Peter was quite ready to do, for he was 
tenderly attached to his pretty, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed sister ; and matters went on flourish- 
ingly at the homestead until she reached her 
twenty-second, and he his twenty-fifth year. 
Then a clond}, beans to obscure the horizon. 
There was somet ry Sg with Janet. Shey 
lost her spirits, and her fine colour; her eyes 
grew anxious and misty, and she was silentand. 
sad, altogether different from her. usual self. 

Peter in his rare intervals of rest asked her 
what was the matter, but she put him off, and” 
evaded his queries ; and he, busy and occupied, 
forgot his half-formed fears, and accepted her 
excuses, till one night on his return from 
the.fields he found her gone—the sister he. 
loved so well, who made his home bright and 
his life joyous,,for whom he laboured and° 
toiled, that he might add to that left by his. 
parents, and give her more when she went’ to 
a home of her own—gone without a word of* 
farewell, a smple line of adieu—gone, too, the 
neighbours said, because she could not longer 
conceal her shame and disgrace. Peter was 
well nigh mad with sorrow and distress, but 
he clung wildly to the belief that she had gone 
away to marry some one—a scamp, probably, 
whom she knew he would not approve of. 

He would not believe her shame, and worked 
harder than ever to amass wealth; until one 
cold, dreary night in the winter following her 
flight the feeble cry of an infant was heard, 
and when he arose and went down ke found a 
baby wrapped in a-cloak at his threshold, and: 
a broken-hearted letter from Janet, begeing 
hiss pity for her child, and saying both she 
it were heartlessly deserted by the man wko 
had ruined her. For herself she asked nothing, 
She had sinned, and must bear the burden, 
no matter how heavy; her innocent pre iar 3 
was 2 different thing, She would never, con! 
never, face her brother, and she told him he 
would not see or hear of her again. 

Peter took in the cesar which oxly rent & 
few days, exposure. on such a severe n - 
ing it, pe swore that if ever he could the 
man who had ruined his sister he would kill 
him like a dog; and from that night when he 
learnt the truth he began to go down the hill. 
He neglected his farm ms = search weyrtem 
destroyer of his peace onour, an en 

yin his pursuit he took to drink, and 
gradually things went from bad to worst with: 
him. Nothing prospered or flourished with 
hi 


m. 

His sheep got the disease, and ‘his cattle 
sickened and died, his hay and wheat crops 
failed. Bit by bit he parted with the land his 

ts worked so hard to purchase; little by 
little his balance at the bankers decreased, his 
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stock grew less, his substancefaded away; and 
at last nothing remained to him save the old 
house on the hill, with its quaint furniture, 
and some rare bits of china; heirlooms that 
had been in his family for generations. 9 

‘As his fortunes declined so. Jabez Holt’s 

rose, and most of his land had been purehased 
by the latter, most of his sleek heifers, and 
fat lambs, and valuable horses, those that 
disease spared, and at. anything. but a high 
rice. 
PiJabez knew how to drive a hard bargain, 
and he drove hard ones with Peter Royle, who 
was too poor, and too much pressed for money 
to resist, and who was at his mercy. 

Peter hardly loved Jabez, and would will. 
ingly have sold his goods and chattels into 
other hands; but times were bad with the 
farmers, and it was not many of them. who 
could pay down ready money, like Jabezcould, 
who had only to put his name to a cheque, 
and hand it over to PA. iii 

So he went again and again to him, Saw, 
with many a pang and many a heartburn, all 
that was his and alk that: he age igs 
become the property of another, thas 
other @ man he di 

Still, the old saw of not. being, able. 

in his case, and he 


to be choosers held 
was there again. to. offer: his possessions for 


his neighbour’s purchase, because there: was, 


not anyone else who .wanted them. 

Chelsea, figures, Salopian cups, and. Wor- 
cester teapots. were not much in. the rough 
Northumbrian’s line. He had heard of Jabez’s 
marriage, that pie. was Fevey bred, and. 
thought, S, might fancy these gim. 
pa. : perere worth so. much, and. looked 
of so little value. 

“Now that’s wa’ I ca’ odd,’ said Rachel, 
after a lengthy pause, during which she kept 
her light-eyes.on her companion with strange 
fixity. 

“* Yes, tis odd,’ he agreed. 

And it truly was so. In all those five-and- 
twenty years he had never heard of his sister, 
or received one line from her. He didnot 
know what her fate was. Whether she had 
perished in the snow that inclement. night, 
and, 50, endef ee seamen sulstenet, Sarener 
she one to the great cit i eeper 
PREY nn pa of ae and sin: he 
could not tell. He only knew that in his 
boundless love he would have forgiven her-all, 
have taken her back to his heart, and have 
started afresh in-a foreign land, with some 
object to. work for, something filling and 
cheering his.desolate life, had she come to him, 
But the days became weeks, the weeks months, 
the months years; and the years rolled away 
without bringing tale or tiding “of the 
wanderer. 

“ An’ so te master’s _married?’’ he said, 
abruptly, to change the subject, which was so 
intensely painful to him, 

‘“‘ Ay, he’s married,” assented the woman, 
shortly, and now it was her turn to move her 
Peg ane a ay ge mn 
fire-glow, which s' i 
of expression, though she might have saved 
herself the trouble; for neither. Peter, nor any 
of the folk about, thought for an instant that 
plain, prosaic, eldezly Rachel Carillon had cast 
her eyes vith matrimonial intent on her mas- 
ter, or aspired to become mistress ‘and part pos- 
sessor of the best farm in the neighbourhood. 

“ An’ tea Lunnon leddy ?” 

“Leddy, indeed?” she retorted,.shortly, 
‘na leddy I should say.” 

‘“ Wha’ then?” 

‘“‘T dunno.” 

‘“‘ Has he made a fool o’ himself? ’’ 

‘‘T dunno, I tellye. Wait until ye sees her 
yesel, then ye can judge whether he has or 
na,”’ 

‘* Mebbe, I should na ken.” 

“Then ’tis ye must be te fule,” she said, 
scathingly. 

“‘ Maybe,”’ he. acknowledged. ‘‘ But when 
I was in*"Lunnon I could na tell te good folk 
fra’ te bads They-all looked. alike, dressed 
smart and fine,” 





“Fine. feathers make fine birds,” she 
snapped, sententiously. 

“ You're right there; Meecess Carillon.”’ 

‘* Mebbe. master’s. bird will ha’ a foine 
Pp ge.’’ 

‘* Most like,’’ he. answered, laconically, 

“ An’ put us all to shame,” with a savage 
glance at her woollen gown. 

“She canna do that,” he said, slowly, as he 
rose to. go, ‘ Honesty’s ofttimes clothed in 
hodden grey.” 

“« An’ vice ;in satins,”’ she replied, signifi- 
cantly, 

“Ay.. Let me.know when he coomes 
back ?”” 

““Vera.well, I’ll send ye word.”’ 
“ : -night to ye.” 


burly. form lost +o. sight 
she stood in the deorway for full ten mimutes, 
her.candle flickering in the draught, her eyes 
fixed on space, and an evil look on her ugly 
face, that. meant.mischief to. someone—most 
likely to Jabez Holt's young wife? 


(To de-concluded in our newt.) 





—_— 
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Wu. Power.—Dr. acne of Paris, is 
of opinion that the symptoms of hydrophobia 
in man are mainly due to. the imagmation and 


the irritability of the patient. He. himself 
eeciareteetec teas chadheasnaeheh 





had 
mad -and drew it out covered with frothy: | 


ee drying it he observed that he had a 
slight excoriation on the finger. He lightly 
cauterized it, butitemdays after he experienced 
a sense of constriction about.the throat.. He 
felt alarmed ; the difficulty.of swallowing in- 
creased until he could not»drink:anything, and 
the sight of water caused spasms. The. will, 
however, was strongly» exercised, and at the 
ag enna terrier Hove 
This is not an experience, 

being at least one other notable cure by sheer 
will power. Will-powes, by the way, has also 
been exerted to. overcome the 
effects of a venomous reptile's bite. 


Harmonrovs. Coreurs.—In. furnishing a 
house, harmony‘of colour is of the first import- 
ance, Not. walls, carpets, curtains, 
chairs, &c., should be of the same colour ; thati 
would make. a room cold. and uninviting. 
There should be two.or three colours in a room, 
but these should harmonize... If.one is con- 
scious that she has no eye for colour, then she 
should consult some one of. known taste. before 
purchasing articles which, although by them- 
selyes. might be. desirable, w haps if 
placed with. others. spoil. the effect of the 
whole, and.be a Senpyeennenh to be endured 
for years... A t, for instance, should not 
be purchased without conside what the 
colour of the paint is; and so of the sofa and 
chairs, if they are ngpoleneh. _A carpet is 
like: the background of a picture, it brings into. 
effect the whole. Styles for carpets have. en. 
tirely changed within a few years, to their 
greatimprovement. Patterns of large bouquets 
of. impossible flowers. used to be seen almost 
everywhere; now @ very small, set figure, so 
small as to look almost like a plain colour at a 
little distance, isin much. better taste. This 
may be enlivened by a border of bright colours.: 
The lovely pearl and. grey grounds, with vines 
or tracery of a darker , and bright. bor- 
ders of Persian patterns, are very desirable, 
and look well with almost. everything. The 
fashion of staining floors black- walnut colour 
for a yard or.more.around the. walls, and hav- 
ing a square of bordered carpet in the centre, 
is gaining ground, and much. liked fox the 
pretty style and the convenience. of taking it 
up for cleaning. It.is also economical. There 
are now plain ingrain. carpetings, in. solid 
colours, called ‘filling,’ which are used 
around these centre. rugs, instead of stainin, 
the. floor. We have, seen parlours carpe 
with dark, turquoise-blue filling, with Persian 
rugs. over them, not.in any set or regular order. 
The effect was very good. 


Thanks; an 
“ Good-night,”” and after he was gone, hia. 


this, the Jew felt tolerably safe. He err 





ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
REWARD. 


—O— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue Court was crowded to excess.when Guy 
Singleton’s trial came on for hearing. Good 
places were eagerly fought for, and the “ press- 
gang,” sitting calmly at their table, with room 
enough and to spare, were objects of envy. to 
many persons uncomfortably wedged in the 
midst of the great heaving throng, 

Ladies figured largely among the interested 
onlookers, and pretty faces glanced com- 
passionately at the handsome prisoner, stand- 
img.890. erect and impassive in the dock,’ 

To the. surprise of all acquainted with his 
previous decision, Guy Singleton pleaded Not 
Guilty in a firm, confident voice, 

He evidently felt his position acutely. At 
the same time his bearing did not resemble 
that of ‘a man who expected to receive a more 
or less heavy sentence. Judging from his 
demeanour Guy might have been the 
—— least concerned in the result of the 

rial. 

Elinor was in Court, accompanied by her 
father, a thin, clean-shaved, ascetic-looking 

» more than a little annoyed to 
ink’ his daughter ha «become involved in 
such a, public and unpleasant affair. 

She- not carried out her intention of 
going to London, and concealing her where- 
abouts to avoid giving evidence at the trial. 
tn ge eae ce 8 ong name to be 

with a strangely ho and expectant 
look upon her fais hea, pete caused aome of 
those present to deem her cold and ‘callous. 

A ce that passed between her and the 
prisoner, full of mutual understanding and 
assurance, might have caused ker critios to 
change their opinion had they detected it. 

The trial commenced, and the witnesses for 
the prosecution came forward, Vickers, Elinor 
Campbell; Clifford Dacre, and Solomon Lev? 


py mene, the principal. 

on Levi's statement was a lie from 
beginning toend. That venerable rascal had 
received the diamonds from Guy a few hours 
after their abstraction from the safe. He 
had gone to London to dispose of them, giving 
Guy little more than one-third of their rea 


Aware that the detective was: dogging his 
footsteps, Guy had made his way to the Jew's 
house in’ disguise later on, hoping to wring a 
further sum of money from him, and perhaps 
to hide there for awhile till his vessel sailed—a 
plan that had ended in his arrest. 

Guy was too honourable: to implicate: 
Selomon in the transaction; he preferred: 
bearing the brunt of it himself. Aware of 


not very = arr evidence in a ible 
manner, ering to his previous assertion 
that he knew nothing of Guy; and had never 
had any dealings with him. 

He. was permitted to leave the witness-box. 
without a stain upon his character, ' barring 
the. smudges already there, and the exact;dis 
posal of the diamonds remained for ever & 
secret between the two men most concerned in 


it. 

Clifford. Dacre. was received with» slight 
hisses. and. other marks of disfavour; im- 
mediately suppressed. Elinor attracted the 
most notice as she took. her place: in the 
witness-box, blushing beneath the eynesure of 
so mamy eyes, yet calm and self-possessed, 

She gave her evidence in a simple, straight- 
for manner, without flinching. Only 
when she went back to her father did she 
realise. the strain she had put upon . herself 
while standing there, 

The. excitement became intense as the last 
witness for the prosecution left. the box. In 
the face of such indisputable facts surely the 
cleverest barrister must fail to set up a. suecess- 
ful defence. 

No witnesses came forward.on Guy's behalf’ 
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but his legal representative rose and addressed 
the Court. 

‘“« Evidence of a remarkable nature has tran- 
spired since the prisoner was committed for 
trial,” he began, smoothly; ‘evidence that 
entirely does away with the supposed offence, 
and [presents him in the light of an injur 
and innocent man. The diamonds disposed of 
by him were his own property. A will has 
recently been discovered, bearing a later date 
than the one by virtue of which Mr. Dacre 
succeeded his uncle, Roger Belmont, Esquire, 
in the possession of Belmont Abbey. The 
second will bequeaths the said Abbey and all 
appertaining to it, including the family dia- 
monds, which are specially mentioned, toGuy 
Singleton and his heirs for ever. The fact 
speaks for itself. You cannot justly punish 
a man for doing as he likes with his own pro- 
perty.” 

A low murmur of astonishment surged 
throughout the Court when he finished speak- 
ing. Even the judge looked surprised, while 
the jurymen stared blankly at each other, 
wondering if their legal knowledge would en- 
able them to crack the very hard nut just 
submitted to them. | 

A loud, angry voice broke in upon the pro- 
found silence with startling effect. 

‘“‘Tt’s a lie,’ shouted Clifford Dacre, beside 
himself with fear and passion. ‘ The will 
recently discovered is a clumsy forgery. Bel- 
mont Abbey belongs to me, and I dety any 
man to take it from me on such evidence.” 

The judge administered a stern rebuke to 
him, bidding him conduct himself properly, 
or leave the Court. The counsel for the pro- 
secution implored him to accept the advice 
thus given; but the dread of losing Belmont 
Abbey and all pertaining to it had rendered 
him almost a madman. Pant | | 

Granny Pengold’s deposition, taken down by 
a clerk who had visited her for that purpose, 
greatly to her delight, was then read. Elinor 
came forward again to relate her discovery of 
the will in the secret drawer. The remaining 
witness to it, an old servant, who, after his 
master’s death, had gone to live with a relative 
in Wales, and who had been diligently hunted 
up, came next, and his shrill, quavering voice 
could be heard in every corner of the crowded 
Court. 

He well remembered signing the will, as 
well as if it had happened only yesterday. 
When, after Squire Belmont’s death, it could 
not be found, he believed that his master had 
destroyed it, Roger Belmont having alternated 
between love for his favourite nephew, and a 
desire to punish him for thwarting his wishes, 
to the very last day of his life. 

That was his, Antony Pendle’s, signature 
sure enough, in large round hand at the bottom 
of the will. The other was that of the farm- 
bailiff, who had met with an accident, and 
died before Roger Belmont. 

Clifford Dacre’s jaw dropped lower and 
lower as the chain of les in Guy’s 
favour—the evidence that would deprive him 
of thirty thousand a year—grew more complete 
and irrefutable. 

The prosecuting counsel, wholly unprepared 
for such an event, had but little to say, and 
he said that little badly. After listening to a 
terse, incisive speech from the opposite side, 
followed by the judge’s summing up, the 
puzzled jury retired to consider their verdict. 

An almost painfal silence born of suspense 
followed their departure; you might have 
a pin drop in any part of the Court. 

Guy Singleton played nervously with his 
watch chain. He been properly prepared 
for this astounding revelation by his counsel, 
to whose keeping Elinor had at once confided 
the will. As yet he wasjhardly able'to recognise 
the fair prospects opened u ore him by its 
discovery. He felt mystified and uncertain, 
his thoughts refusing to carry him beyond an 
anxious hope that the existence of the will 
would prove sufficient to exonerate him from 
the offence he was charged with committing. 

Clifford Dacre stood by his legal adviser 





talking furiously, and biting his} finger nails 
almost to the quick. 

If the verdict went in Guy’s favour it would 
be tantamount todeclaring that he was nolonger 
the proud possessor of Belmont Abbey. How 
could he ever go back to the old life and the 
narrow income that had once hemmed in his 
desires on every side? Hehardly knew which 
he hated most; Roger Belmont for making 
that second will, or Elinor Campbell for find- 
ing it. 

he jury returned after an unpleasant half- 
hour spent in the retiring-room. They had 
found it a difficult matter to agree, some 
arguing that Guy, having removed the 
diamonds, believing them to belong to his 
cousin, had been guilty of theft, while others 
maintained that the existence of the will, 
although unknown to him at the time, served 
to mullify the offence. 

The majority of the jurymen knew more 
about selling meat and making garments than 
balancing nice points of law. Their honest 
heads grew confused when i was in 
question, and they were all glad to scramble 
out of the yn me bog into which they 
— rm aoe > 

ey all li uy, and one by one the 
reluctant minority ‘allowed Sheuntalves to be 
coaxed or bullied into joining the majority. 

‘“« We find the prisoner Not Guilty!” 

To say the verdict was received with ap- 
plause would be a very mild form of putting 
it. Not even the judge could ress the 
ringing cheer that fairly shook the Court, and 
announced to the people: outside the satis- 
factory conclusion of the trial. 

Hardly knowing how he got there Gu 
presently found himself in the lobby: wi 
people pressing round him on all sides to con- 
gratalate him upon the double share of good 
fortune that had befallen him. 

Clifford Dacre forced his way roughly 
through the throng, and confronted his cousin 
with aninsane hatred and defiant despair por- 
trayed upon his bull-dog face. 

“T refuse to acknowledge your claim to the 
Abbey,” he shouted, in hoarse, jion-choked 
tones. ‘“ That will is nothing but a forgery, 
got up to deprive me of my rights. I’ll con- 
test it while I’ve a pound left to keep the 
lawyers going. If you even get the estate, it 
will be only as a mere husk, swallowed up in 
legal expenses. I amabout to return to my resi- 
dence, and I dare you to enter it again under 
any circumstances.” 

‘‘ This is not the time or ye for such 
a discussion,” said Guy, calmly. Being the 
conqueror he could afford to ot some for- 
bearance, even to Clifford Dacre. “ The affair 
had better be left in the hands of our 
respective lawyers. You may assure yourself 
upon one point—I shall not attempt to re-enter 
the Abbey while you are in it.” 

The Vicar took possession of Guy at this 
moment, and elbowed him through the crowd 
to the door of the Court, where he had a 
carriage waiting. Elinor and her father had 
already taken their places in it. 

“You must be my guests for to-day,” he 
said, pleasantly, as they drove away amidst 
another cheer. 

“Under Providence I owe or to 
you said Guy, lifting Elinor’s d to his 

ips. 


“It was to be,” she replied, tears of joy and 
thankfulness standing in her dark blue eyes. 
‘“‘T shall always value the apostle ms, and 
Granny Pengold deserves a reward for taking 
such care of the old bureau.” 

“ She shall not be forgotten,” said Guy. ‘I 
must pay her a visit before long, and tender my 
thanks in person.” 

‘* You have had a narrow escape,’”’ observed 
Elinor’s father, somewhat coldly. Inclined 
to be severe in his judgment of others, hecould 


not altogether overlook the fault of which the 
young man had been guilt 


y: 

‘Yes, a very narrow one,” said Guy, humbly. 
‘Do not imagine for a moment that I can 
ever misrepresent the conduct of which I have 
been guilty to myself. In intention, if not in 





deed, I committed a robbery. The will does 
not alter that fact, although it exempts me 
from punishment.” 

“But we are all liable to err,” interposed 
Elinor, with a pleading look at her father ; 
‘‘and if you have sinned, Guy, you have also 
suffered deeply.” 

A very pleasant little party assembled in 
the Vicarage dining-room that night ; Elinor 
and her father, Mrs. Sylvester and Guy, being 
among the Vicar’s guests. Guy looked pale 
and thoughtful, while his eyes frequentl 
strayed in Elinor’s direction with a wistful, 
appealing glance that never failed to meet 
with a reassuring return. Whatever others 
might think or say concerning him, she at 
least would always remain staunch and true. 

Things were going less smoothly at the 
Abbey. Clifford Dacre had returned home 
and frightened his wife and Susie by the 
passionate invective he indulged in, and the 
quantity of brandy he drank.- The news he 
brought could not fail to startle and distress 
them, glad though they were to hear of Guy’s 
acquittal Poor Mrs. Dacre vainly wished 
that it could have been brought about in some 
other way.. To leave the Abbey where she had 
reigned as mistress would be a sore trial to 
her. 

The rag-tag and bob-tail of Bromley con- 
templated an excursion to the Abbey to smash 
all available windows as a practical mark of 
the dislike they entertained towards Clifford 
Dacre. Some calmer spirit reminding them, 
however, that the Abbey now belonged to Guy 
Singleton, they abandoned that idea, and 
made a great bonfire instead to show their 
delight at Guy’s release. 

Clifford Dacre watched the red glow rising 
in the distance with bitter hatred and useless 
regret tugging at his heart-strings. 

“Fool that I was not to bay him out, and 
accept the terms he once offered,’’ he ex- 
claimed, shaking his fist in impotent fury in 
the direction of the rising flames. ‘I hate 
you, Guy Singleton, and I might have got rid 
of you so easily, and prevented all this. Oh, 
fool! fool! fool!” 

An interview with his lawyer tended to 
convince Clifford Dacre of the genuine nature 
of the second will. No evidence was lacking, 
no doubt could be thrown — it ; while two 
doctors bore witness to r Belmont’s 
sanity up to the last moment of his life. 

Legally king, Clifford Dacre had not a 
leg to stand upon, His lawyers advised him 
to yield with a good grace, and to accept any 
concession that Guy might think proper to 
offer. He flung himself out of the office in a 
worse rage than ever on hearing this. Not in 
one but in every respect had Guy got the 
better of him. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Capratn Fanconer so Bee a short stay at 
the Abbey. The attitude Clifford Dacre had 
assumed towards Guy did not please him. 
He went to see the prisoner, and then returned 
to town to fulfil the mission he had under- 
taken at pegs ae with i olive branch 
in his hand, figuratively speaking. 

tte invaded Bertie Gavendish’s chambers, 
and invited that rising barrister to dine with 
him at the club. Bertie accepted the invita- 
tion readily enough, and the Captain went 
away in high feather to call upon Ned 
Lawrence. 

To his surprise and disgust Bertie, on enter- 
ing the club dining-room at the appointed 
hour—a well-dressed symphony in black and 
white @ la Whistler—beheld Ned Lawrence 
standing on the hearthrug talking to Captain 
Falconer. 

A glance of defiance was exchanged between 
the two men, Ned fully sharing in his late 
friend’s annoyance and surprise at this un- 
——— meeting between them. Captain 
Falconer had not thought proper to inform 
either of his guests of the pleasure in store 
for them; otherwise he would not have suc- 
ceeded in bringing them together. 
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44 Deuced bad form to invite two fellows who 
are not on good terms with each other,” 
thought Bertie Cavendish, angrily. ‘The 
Captain ought to know better.” 

He would fain have turned his back upon 
his host -and fellow-guest, but the canons of 
good society would in that case have been out- 
raged. There was nothing to be done but to 
shake hands with them both, and launch into 
conversation. 

Bertie and Ned were fearfully polite to each 
other; after the fashion of men who would 
like to take each other by the throat, if 
circumstances were not against such a pro- 
ceeding. A mirthful gleam shone from time 
to time in Captain Falconer’s dark eyes as he 
quietly took stock of his guests. He refrained 
from pane, Soy allusion to the cause of 
contention while dinner was in process, how- 
ever. He wished them both to appreciate it, 
being fond of getting a satisfactory return for 
money invested. 

‘Bad job for Singleton, isn’t it?” said 
Bertie Cavendish, when they adjourned to 
the smoking-room, which, to Captain Fal- 
coner's relief, contained no other occupants. 
“ He's got himself into a frightful mess over 
those diamonds. If they sentence the poor 
beggar I hope it will be as a first-class mis- 
demeanant.”’ 

‘‘ When does the trial come on?” inquired 
Ned. 

‘‘ To-morrow,” said Captain Falconer. ‘It’s 
a wretched affair altogether. It ought to have 
been hushed up from the first. I went to 
see poor Guy last week while staying at the 
Abbey.” 

‘‘Oh, you’ve been down there again, have 
you?” remarked Bertie. ‘‘ Miss Heath is still 
there, I suppose?” 

‘““ Yes.” 

‘‘T’'m going down myself in a few days,’’ he 
continued, with a confident smile that nearly 
drove Ned Lawrence mad. 

“Indeed ; they will doubtless be glad to see 
you. By-the-bye, Miss Heath has intrusted 
me with a somewhat delicate task. She 
fancies that she has in some way been the 
means of destroying the friendly relations 
previously existing between you and Mr. 
Lawrence. 
effect a renewal of them. When a lady 
commands, a soldier, you know, has only to 
obey.”’ 

** No interference, however well-meant, can 
be permitted in connection with Miss Heath's 
demeanour towards myself to other people,”’ 
said Bertie Cavendish, haughtily. 

** Her decision alone can put an end to the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs,’’ 
remarked Ned Lawrence. ‘I am also going 
down to Belmont Abbey a shortly.” 

«« What if Miss Heath has already decided?” 
asked Captain Falconer, lazily watching the 
fragrant smoke rings that curled around his 
head. ‘What if she has kindly consented to 
ae your humble servant, and deputed him 
éo inform you of that fact?” 

“ Falconer, is this the truth, or are you only 
humbugging us ?”’ cried Bertie Cavendish. 

‘“‘ It’s the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” replied the Captain, placidly. ‘‘ Miss 
Heath felt rather alarmed on ascertaining the 
harm her thoughtless encouragement had 
wrought in several instances. She is going to 
throw herself away upon me to prevent other 
suitors from cutting throats or fighting duels. 
Such generous self-sacrifice ought to be duly 
appreciated.” 

*‘She’s a flirt ; a pretty, heartless, good-for- 
nothing flirt,” said Bertie, savagely. 

** She came within an ace of accepting my 
proposal,” observed Ned, ruefully. ‘She 
must be the most heartless woman under the 
sun,” 

Nevertheless, it was consoling to know that 
Bertie had no chance—that he was equally out 
of the matrimonial running. 

“You will please to remember, gentlemen. 
that you are speaking of my affianced wife,” 
said Captain Falconer. ‘Making all due 


allowance for your disappointment, I canno, 


She wishes me, if possible, to. 


listen to Ja” repetition of the term already 
used.” 

‘* No offence to you, Falconer,”’ rejoined Ned 
Lawrence, apologetically, ‘‘ but you must 
admit that Miss Heath treated us rather 
shabbily by raising our hopes to no purpose.” 

‘“T am quite willing to admit that. Miss 
Heath, too, is aware of her fault. For the 
future she intends to. renounce flirting 
altogether. Now, just to show that you bear 
no ill-will towards either of us, be kind 
enough to shake hands like reasonable men, 
and I'll wire the joyful intelligence to her at 
once,” 

Bertie and Ned seemed unwilling to comply 
with his guest. 

‘What a pair of fools you are!” said the 
Captain, impatiently. ‘* Why you’ve nothing 
left toquarrelabout. The bone of contention 
having been removed I’d suggest Boulogne 
sands, and offer to second either of you, but 
what would you gain by it? All London 
would laugh at the absurdity of two men 
fighting a duel about a woman who did not 
wish to marry either of them. Tragedy is 
out of the question; let us ring the curtain 
down on a drawing-room comedy instead.” 

Ridicule can sometimes effect more than 
the most serious argument. Ned and Bertie, 
forced to admit the ludicrous aspect of the 
affair, shook hands with each other, and 
stammered forth some rather lame con- 
gratulations. 

“Coffee for three,” said the Captain, in a 
satisfied tone. ‘ That’s a much better order, 
my dear fellows, than pistols for two.”’ 

He made a good host, but, in spite of his 
efforts, conversation languished, and the 
guests departed early. 

‘*Where are you going?’’ inquired Bertie 
Cavendish of his friend. 

‘* Home.” 


‘We'll let bygones be bygones, and look in at 
the opera together.” 

“IT consider that I have been shamefully 
treated,’ grumbled Ned. 

“So have I. Susie Heath's the worst 
specimen of a flirt I ever encountered. I 
don’t envy Falconer his bargain.”’ 

““She came between us, or we should have 
remained friends.” 

“Of course; it was entirely her fault that 
we quarrelled. Never mind, we'll cement our 
broken friendship, and try to forget her. 


expense.” 

“Tt's all they'll get. I'll see them hanged 
before I buy a wedding present.” 

Damon and Pythias had enough to discuss 
on the next day, when the evening papers 
contained a long account of Guy Singleton’s 
trial, and its remarkable termination. 

About a fortnight from the time of Guy’s 
release a very quiet wedding took place at 
Belmont, Elinor’s father being the officiating 
clergyman. 

Guy had decided upon going abroad for 
several years till the sensational circum- 
stances connected with his one great mistake 
shonld have become less prominent in men’s 
minds. A tenant had been found for the 
Abbey, and Mr. Campbell had yielded to his 
earnest pleading, and consented to“accept the 
young man as his son-in-law. 

Broken in health, with a keen sense of 
disgrace still weighing him down—for at least 
in theory he had been guilty of theft—Guy 
stood greatly in need of care and attention. 
Who more calculated to bestow both than 
Elinor? So the marriage took place previous 
to their departure, Susie being the only brides- 
maid. 

“I'va some news for you, dear!” she 
whispered, bringing her pretty radiant face 
close to Elinor’s, when the latter was stand- 
ing inher room, robed in pure simple white, 
waiting for the carriage that was to convey 
them both to the church. “ I’ve got rid of 
‘those dreadful boys; they'll never annoy me 





‘* Nonsense,” linking his arm in Ned’s. | 


What annoys me most is tothink what a laugh | " - - 
she and Falconer must haye enjoyed at our | delight on finding the stolen diamonds, reset 


again, andjI am going to be married. Can you 
guess his name?” 

' “ Ernest Falconer?’ 
laughingly. 

“Why, who told you ? ” said Susie, wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘I thought you would never guess, 
because we used to hate each other so 
fiercely.” 

“On that account I felt sure you would 
end by falling in love,” she replied. ‘Good 
haters, when converted, frequently make the 
best lovers. Susie, dear, I wish you every 
happiness.”’ 

Guy Singleton behaved generously towards 
his cousin on succeeding him in the possession 
of the estate. He knew that he had been 
greatly in fault when he stooped so low as to 
possess himself of the diamonds, believing 
them to be Clifford Dacre’s property. He 
overlooked the latter’s unforgiving conduct, 
and offered him a cheque for twenty thousand 
pounds, which Clifford Dacre accepted with 
a very ill grace. 

Foreign travel went a long way towards 
setting Guy Singleton up again, and restoring 
his lost health and spirits. His bonny, 
devoted wife was his constant attendant, 
anticipating every wish, and endeavouring to 
prevent his thoughts from straying back to 
painful memories in the past. 

They were well received in pleasant, 
intellectual foreign society. Going from town 
to town, and country to country, the months 
and years flew swiftly by until they could no 
longer refuse to heed the many letters they 
received from home, requesting their return. 

The Abbey lease expired, and they had’ uo 
excuse left for their wandering, Bohemian 
existence. 

‘We must go home, dear,” said Elinor 
to her husband, putting his thoughts and her 
own intowords. ‘The Abbey is once more at 
our disposal, and we shall be neglecting an 
! obvious duty if we refuse to go back and 
live among our own people.” 

So they came back to England after their 
long exile. Any doubts or fears they may have 
entertained with regard to their reception 
were set at rest by the greeting that awaited 
them, The village people and tenantry 
evinced their friendly walosaes through the 
medium of bonfires and triumphal arches, 
while the county families lost no time in 
calling to congratulate Guy Singleton and his 
wife upon their return. 

Elinor experienced a feeling of terrified 


suggested Elinor, 





and sparkling in their blue velvet cases, on 

her dressing-table. : 
‘Oh! Guy, how did you manage to regain 

them?” she cried. ‘They are lovely, but I 





am half afraid of them. They have wrought 


' g0 much mischief in their time.”’ 


“TI got the man I sold them to, and who 
had parted with them, to trace them out for 
me at a considerable cost,” replied Guy. 
“Then I had them reset for my wife. oe 
you deserve some recompense, since, after all, 
you failed to obtain the Thousand Pounds’ 
Reward.” 

(THE END.] 








A Remarxaste Mrrace.—One evening in 
September a remarkabls mirage was seen at 
Valla, in the province of Sudermania, Sweden. 
It appeared first as a great cloud-bank, 
stretching from south-west to north, which 
gradually separated, each cloud having the 
appearance of a monitor. In the course of 
five minutes one had changed to a great whale 
blowing a column of water into the air, and 
the other a crocodile. From time to time the 
clouds took the appearance of various animals, 
and finally that of a small wood. Subsequently 
they changed to a pavilion, where people were 
dancing, the players being also clearly visible. 
Once again the spectacle changed, now into a° 
lovely wooded island with buildings and parks. 
At nine o’clock the clouds had disappeared, 





leaving the sky perfectly clear. 
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FACETLA, 


A youna lady asks: ‘‘How can I remove 
superfluous hair ?’’ Comb the butter. 


Wuen the prisoner heard his sentence, he 
was visibly moved—by two policemen. 

‘« Witness did you ever see the prisoner at 
the bar?” ‘Oh, yes; that’s where I got-ac- 
quainted with him,” 

Lirttz Jack; “My mamma’s new fan. is 
hand-painted.’ Little Dick: ‘Pooh! whe 
cares? Our whole.fence is.” 

A MINISTER, carrying some of his old sermons, 
was.asked what hehad in hispackage. ‘‘ Dried 
tongue,’’ was the reply. 

Tue coachman’s occupation is more agree- 
able than that of the-ostler, but the latter is 
more stable. 


Compnmrentary.—‘* Ma, get. down on your 
hands and knees a minute, please,” ‘ What 
on earth shall I do that for, pet?”’ ‘*’ Cause 
I want to draw an elephant.” 

Too, Imparrent.—An impatient boy; waiting 
for grist, said to the miller: ‘I could eat the 
meal as fast as the mill grinds it.” ‘ How 
long could you do it?” inquired the miller. 
‘‘ Till I starved to death,” answered the boy. 

A Narvurat Mistaxz.—A, persom. overheard 
two countrymen, who were observing a 
nataralist in the field collecting insects, say 
one to another: ‘‘ What's that fellow doing, 
John?” ‘“ Why, he’s.a nataralist.” “ What's 
that?” ‘ Why, one who catches gnats, to be 
sure.’ 


Warr tr was Nor Ricut.—“Is it right fo 
tell lies? ’’ asked a sunday-school teacher who 
had a class of’ small boys. ‘No, sir,” res- 
pondedevery one. ‘*‘ Why isn’t it right to tell 
lies?” “Coz you-git licked for a-doin’ of it,” 
came from a little fellow witha sore back near 
the foot of the class, 

“On!” gasped fat Mrs. Weighty, as she 
ascended the second flight of stairs in her new 
residence, ‘I really cannot run up any more 
stairs.” ‘Of course not,” testily answered 
her husband; ‘‘ but if the stairs were made of 
dressmekers’ bills you could run them up very 
easily.” 

A Heterct Invarip.—Brown to Smith, who 
has been an invalid for years: ‘‘ Hulloa, 
Smith! How are you nowadays? Has Doctor 
Dubbledose helped you any?” Smith: “A 
little, perhaps, but not nearly so much as I 
have helped him. You should see. the new 
house he has just built. Nothing like it in 
town—elegant, perfectly elegant!” 


More Marrran, Bravrarrry.—‘t John, when 
you die would you like to. be cremated?” 
‘*No, Jane; no cremation for: your fond hus- 
band, Put meonice, I have had.a hot. time 
enough of it while alive.” His wife has not 
sewed on a button for him since, 


Provp or Hm. 

Tre other evening there were several visitors 
at Colonel Smith's house. The colonel takes 
great delight in ‘‘showing off” his son, and 
when the boy appeared at the parlour door 
the colonel said, ‘“‘Come in, Joe. Speak to 
the ladies and gentlemen. Ah, that’s a man!” 

‘* He is a fine little fellow,” said Mrs. Bland, 
one of the visitors, “‘Come here, my little 
man.” 

The boy approached her, and permitted her 
to lift him on her lap, 

“ Why, you are heavy. How old are you?” 

‘* Six years, goin’ on seven.” 

‘Yes, and you'll soon be a man. What are 
you going to do when you become a man?” 

** Do like pa dees.” 

“* How does hedo?”’ 

“Oh, sometimes. when he comes home at 
night he fall over:a.chair——”’ 

‘*‘ Joseph!” exclaimed the Colonel. 

‘Falls over a.chair, and when ma gits wild 
he says it’s a pretty, way for a woman to. go on 
just because a man takes twowhiskys and—” 

The colonel had seized him, Tableau! 





Tue Rvus.—' Aye, there’s. the rub!” ex- 
claimed the young lady who was‘asked by her 
impecunious lover if she could do the washing 
in case they got married. 3 


A Fatse Rerort.—Dumley (with an injured 
air): “ How is it, Brown, that you are report- 
ing about that I don’t know nothing?” 
Brown: “I have never reported anything of 
the kind.” Dumley: “It's very strange. 
Robinson told me you said last night 
to him that I don’t know nothing. Those 
were his exact words.” Brown: “ Robinson 
is mistaken. What I said to him was, you do 
know nothing. You mustn't believe all you 
hear, Dumiley.” 


Instantangous Protograrns.—Gentleman (to 
popular photographer): ‘‘Do you take photo- 
graphs by the instantaneous process.?” Photo- 
grapher: ‘Oh, yes, sir, or any process,’ 
Gentleman: ‘ Well, I want about half-a- 
dozen cabinets of myself, and as I am in some- 
thing of a hurry you may use the instan- 
taneous process.” Photographer: ‘‘ Very well, 
sir, Just take a seat in the parlour, Your 
turn will come in about three hours.” 


Sympatuetic.— If I was dead and gone and 
you had another wife you'd find out how 
gentle, and forgiving, and patient I’ve been. 
You'd see then how I've endured and put up 
with things.” “ You've noimmediate inten- 
tion of giving me this opportunity.” ‘No, 
sir; I hope I’m a Christian as well as a 
martyr, and I’ve too much sympathy for the 
other woman.”’ 


Ipromatic.—(And they say English is the 
language of the future, too.) French Visitor: 
**T call to see Monsieur Rollard.” Maid: 
‘“You can’t see him, sir; he’s not up yet.” 
French Visitor: ‘‘ Vat you tell? I com yester, 
and you say can’t see heem because i not 
down ; now you say can’t see heem because he 
not oop. Ven vill he be in ze middle, made- 
moiselle? I no compr’end.”’ 


Cigar AND Servant.—What may be called 
‘cigar and servant” stories are rife in Paris 
at present. The very latest of them runs 
thus: “Now then, Jean, you can’t deny it 
this time! Where did you take that cigar 
from?” “From the large box, sir.’ In a 
truly paternal tone monsieur replies, ‘‘ You 
ought to know better. You've been here long 
enough to know that the large box is only for 
visitors.” 


Not Done mx Daara.—An Irish officer who 
had the misfortune to be dreadfully wounded 
in one of the battles in Holland was lying on 
the ground, and an unfortunate soldier who 
was near him, and was also severely wounded, 
made a terrible howling, when the officer ex- 
claimed: “‘ Hould yer row, will ye? Do you 
think there is nobody killed but yourself?” 


“Once upon a time,” says Christopher 
Crayon, “an old Irishwoman engaged ina 
market-garden on the outskirts of the metro- 
polis, ad ing the writer, asked him whether 
it was not a fact that the aristocracy got the 
best of everything. Having intimated that 
such was. the popular opinion (rightly or 
wrongly I did not venture to declare), my 
female. friend continned, ‘Well, they don’t 
allus, cause when I am picking strawberries, 
wh ihn a werry fine ’an, I allus eats it my- 
self,’”” 


Sue Remewserep.—A young lady met a 
masher in the street the other day, and spoke 
tohim. That night he met her at the house 
of a friend. ‘‘ Ah, Miss Chestah,” he said, 
‘I believe you spoke to me in the street to- 
day?’ ‘ Yes,” she answered. ‘‘ Weally, Miss 
Chestah, you will excuse me, but you know I 
don't wemembah of evah meeting you befoah, 
don’t you know.” ‘Ah, indeed! It was at 
Scarberough, last summer.” ‘ Weally, Miss 
Chestah, I beg youah pardon. I had quite 
fawgotten, don’t. you know, and I cawn’t 
undahstand how you ceuld wemembah me so 
well.” ‘* Quite easy, Mr. Morgan; you know 
the simpler anything is the easier we remem- 
ber it,” 





His Posrrron.—‘ Melinda, how did you like 
my serenade last night?’ asked a masher. 
“ T dind’t like your position.” ‘* My position ? 
My attitude, you mean.’ “No, your position. 
You weren't far enough away for me not to 
hear you, and you weren't close enough for me 
to-scald you.’’ 


Waar tue Lerrers Stoop For.—'t What do 
those letters stand for ?” asked a curious wife 
of her husband as she looked at his masonic 


,Seal....‘‘ Well, really, my love,” he replied, 


encouragingly, ‘ > egeenars it ia because they 
can’t sit down.” She postponed further ¢u:s- 
tioning, 


Carryine out Instructions.—Little Jenny’s 
big sister is entertaining, Mr. Skibbers, and 
thinks she can get along without Jenny's 
assistance, so she pats the. little. one,on the 
head, and says: “ Pel little pet, it is. time 
your eyes were closed in sleep.” ‘Oh, dear 
no,” says Jenny, ‘‘ mother told me to keep 
my eyes open when you and Mr, Skibbers 
were together.”’ 


No Saumr:—About three months ago; a 
man, who seemed to know exactly what he 
wanted, entered a place where lawn statuary, 
fountains, &e., are sold, and, selecting a foun- 
tain to please his taste, he asked. the price. 
The figare named was.-paid and the-article 
ordered shipped. Nothing further was heard 
of him until afew days ago, when he wrote a 
letter, saying :-—‘‘ Lhavehad your old fountain 
set upin the yard for the last ten weeks, but 
nota drop of water yet. At what season do 
they begin to squirt?” An investigation re- 
vealed the fact that he had made no provision 
for water to run:to it. 


He Wovrp Gras. 


Teacher (in mental-arithmetic): ‘If there 
were three peaches on the table, Johnny, and 
your little sister should eat-one of them, how 
many would be left?" 

Johnny: ‘“‘ How. many little sisters would 

be: left ?”” 
_o“ Teacher: “ Now; listen, Johnny. If there 
were three on the table, and your 
little sister shouldeat one, how many would 
bedeft?” 

Johnny: “ We ain't had a peach in the house 
in a year, let alone three.”’ 

Teacher : ‘‘ Weareonly supposing the peaches 
to be on the table, Johnny.’’ 

Johnny: ‘Then they wouldn’t be real 

? ” 


Teacher : ‘‘ No.” 
—- ‘* Would they be preserved 


Teacher: ‘‘Certainly not.” 

Johnny: “Pickled peaches?” 

Teacher: ‘ No,no. There wouldn’t be any 
peaches at-all; as Itold you, Johnny; we only 
suppose the three peaches to be there.”’ 

Johnny: ‘“ Then there wouldn't be any 
peaches, of course ?” 

Teacher : ‘“‘ Now, Johnny, put that knife in 
your pocket or I will take it away, and pay 
attention to what Lam saying. We imagine 
three peaches to be on the table.” 

Johnny: ‘* Yes.” 

Teacher: “And your little sister eats one of 
them, and then goes away.” 

Johnny: ‘* Yes, but: she wouldnt go away 
until she had: finished the three. You don’t 
know my little sister.” 

Teacher: ‘‘ Butsu your mother: was 
there, and wouldn’t let her eat but one?” 

Johnny: ‘ Mother’s out of town; and won't 
be back till next week.” t 

Teacher (sternly): ‘‘Now, Johnny, I will 
put the quession once more, and if you do not 
answer it correctly I> shall keep you. aiter 
. If three peaehes were on the table, 
and your little sister were to eat one of them, 
how many would be left?” ; 

Johnny (straightening up): ‘ There wenldn’t 
be any peach left. I'd grab the other two.” 

Teacher (touching the bell) : ‘‘ The scholars 
are now dismissed. Johnny White will re- 
main where he is.” 
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Tue Queen’s Christmas was a very quiet 
one, owing to the Court being in mourning. 
On Christmas Eve Prince Henry and Princess 
Beatrice, accompanied by the Duchess of 
Albany, distributed gifts from Her Majesty to 
the children of Whippingham school. The 
Princess spoke kindly to the little ones, and 
most of them went away looking supremely 
happy: 

Tue Prince of Wales kept open house at 
Sandringham, and the numerous guests en- 
joyed the pleasures of an old-fashioned, 
country-honse Christmas. There has been a 
good deal of present-giving, says a usually 
well-informed contemporary, and as the 
identity of the donors was not in all cases 
revealed, some pleasant mystery has become 
imported into the proceedings. 


A sTAINED glass window, in memory of the 
late Hon. G. H. C. Leigh, MiP., eldest son of 
Lord Leigh, and who, as will be remembered, 
met his death by a fall over a ipice in 
America last year, has jast been placed in the 
east end of the parish church of Stoneleigh. 
The subject is an illustration of: the: text, 
“Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’’ 


A very successful subscription fancy dress 
ball, says Modern Society, was given at Chase’s 
Royal Yacht Club Hotel, St. Hctiers, Jersey, 


towards the close of the old year. There were: 


some very handsome costumes; one, and 
certainly the best, was worn by General 
Sherer, who, as Captain Johnson, was capitally 
disguised. and admirably dressed as the 
‘Maharaja Runijeet Sing.’ His jewels were 
magnificent, 

Mr. Lushington appeared in two different 
dresses during the evening, the first being a 
Cracker, which caused great amusement, 
and the second-that of ‘ Little Boy Blue.” 

General Maleolmson looked very handsome 
as ‘Commandant of Scind Horse,” and Mr. 
Philip Robin was # French cook, who liberally 
distributed small hampers of French sweets to 
the company assembled. There were a great 
many different uniforms worn e the officers 
ana gentlemen. Mr. Walker Legh made a 
capital Heathen Chinee, and Captain Carter, 
lst Battalion Wiltshire Regiment, made a 
good jockey. 

Mrs. Beever, as a Hindoo lady, was com- 
plevety disguised, and wore a very handsome 
ress, 

Mrs. A, H. Lushington was much admired 
in a crimson satin costume, trimmed profusely 
with coins, as the “Gipsy Queen,” ‘and Mies 
Sherer lookéd well as the ‘‘ Ice Maiden,” in 
short net dress, covered with icicles; and 
frosted; hair frosted; ornaments, brilliants. 
Miss G. Powell made a good Roman. Peasant, 
the dress being very effective; also Miss 
Bolton as a ‘Gipsy.’ 

Miss Dickinson looked very pretty as a 
‘“« Merveilleuse,” in _— white, and Miss 
Macreight, as Lady Jane Grey, looked strik- 
ingly handsome, ‘The floor was perfect, and 
M‘Gee’s band played some choice selections 
during the evening, 


Tue marriage of Mr. Algernon Law, son of 
the Hon. William Towry Law, with Constance 
Mary, daughter of the late Rev. Charles Bagot, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Bath and Wells, 
and rector of Castle Rising, Norfolk, recently 
celebrated in the Church of the Oratory, 
Brompton, was a stylish affair. There were 
no bridesmaids. 

The bride was handsomely dressed in bodice 
and train of embossed ivory white velvet, 
over a petticoat of ivory satin, very y 
draped with old Brussels lace flounees. She 
wore no orange blossom in her hair, but her 
beautiful Brussels lace veil was fastened with 
diamond stars ; her other ornaments including 
a pearl necklace, pearl and diamond earrings, 
&c.; she carried a lovely bouquet. 





STATISTICS. 


Ressta’s Coseack troops: altogether amount 
to 3,241 officers of all ranks, 12,584 under 
officers, 2,462 musicians; 124,920 privates, 
14,558 non-combatants—total 157765 men, 
with 93,246 horses.. The cavalry is. armed 
with lance, sabre, and Berdan rifle. 

Tue official statistics of the commerce be- 
tween Germany and her new-fiedged colonies 
is discouraging. The whole amount of the 
imports and exports to the German-African 
colonies constitutes scareely a half per cent. of 
the value of the total export and import trade 
of Germany. The articles exported to that 
quarter of the globe are almost entirely 
limited to brandy and gunpowder. The ex- 
ports to the South Seas, moreover, are steadily 
decreasing. 





GEMS. 


A puck of @ man generally makes a goose of 
a husband. 

Averston from reproof is not wise; it is the 
mark of a little mind. A great man can afford 
to lose; a little insignificant fellow is afraid 
of being snuffed out. 

Puace before children nothing but what is 
simple, lest you spoil their tastes; and no- 
thing that is not innocent, lest you spoil their 
hearts. 

We should not too much rejoice in hope, if 
we would enjoy in reality, for the most agree- 
able pleasures in general are those that we 
have least expected. 


CuaractTer is made up of little things, and it 
is only through constant watchfulness: over 
the details of right and wrong that we can 
hope to build it into fair or enduring pro- 
portions. 

As fate is inexorable, and not to be moved 
with tears or reproaches, an excess of sorrow 
is as foolish as-profuse. laughter; while, on 
the other hand, not to mourn at. all ig in- 
sensibility, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Lzmuon Poupprxra.—Two. stale. Sally Lunn 
muffins or bread, juice two lemons, one téa- 
spoonful extract lemon, one cupful sugar, four 
eggs, one tablespoonful butter, one pint milk. 
Grate muffins, put in bowl, pour in milk, boil- 
ing cover with plate, set aside for thirty 

utes, then add sugar, butter, beaten eggs; 
extract and juice ; mix together, and pour into 
well-buttered pudding-dish;. bake in rather 
hot oven forty-five minutes; serve with lemon 
sauce, 

Arptz Foor.—The proportion of milk or 
cream would be a pint of new milk to two 
pounds of apples. It is impossible to give the 
exact quantity of sugar also, as if must en- 
tirely depend on the kind of apple used, some 
apples. requiring so much more sweetening 
than others; if must be a matter of taste. It 
is better not to put too much in at first, but a 
certain amount must be putin with the first 
boiling of the apples, and more added after- 
wards if not sweet enough. The les must 
be pesled, the cores removed, and then put 
into a pudding basin with a little water, just 
enough to start the juice, loaf. sugar, and afew 
cloves. Cover the basin with a plate, and put 
mpbien. arbdealiy “ariel qlee oth; when they 
app y un uite , when t 
nhade be beaten until amnoott with a wooden 
spoon. The milk must have been —— 
Add this by degree ie besten Sate ee 

i egrees to the beaten apple; m 
thoroughly, and, when. well anelnenitell 
serve it cold ina glasedish. Unless the milk 
be new, cream should be used with it in equal 
quantities. A bay leaf boiled with the milk 
is a great improvement. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Frrenps and enemies are many-sided, and, 
while we. may correctly see parts of their 
characters, other parts are veiled from us. 
Everyone has his virtues. and. vices, ais ex- 
cellencies and shortcomings; and, while much 
we see in him may be actually there, there 
is‘much more of which we never dream, 


A Pretty Desicn.—A very effective bit of 
decoration was made of cat-tails. Above a 
long, low bookcase, so low that it needed a 
finish abovevit, a stripe of white matting was 
tacked, on this strip of matting were fastened 
cat-tails of all lengths and sizes, the sterns 
being made even at the base, which made the 
heads unequal in height, just as they grow in 
the field. All the leaves are kept on the 
stems, which, in time, become so like the 
matting in colour that it is impossible to 
distinguish them at a little distance. The 
effect against the wall, which was of a 
neutral tint, warm though light, was’ very 
charming, the dark,. velvet head of the cat- 
tails being. brought out by the light back- 
ground, and all stiffness taken away by tha 
ribbon-like leaves which stood out from the 
stems, In same | cat-tails for this purpose 
great care should be taken of the leaves, 
which add very much to the effect of such 
decorations. 


A Sassy Umeterra—The averags man is. 
openly ashamed of a shabby umbrella—one of 
those. slouchy, corpulent affairs, with the 
bleached-out covering divorced from a third 
of the rib-tips, and a shoe-string clasped 
around its waist in lieu of the long-vanished 
elastic. How he will hide it as far as possible 
under his arm, run it up his coat-sleeve, tuck 
it away beneath the folds of his coat, keep it 
between himself and the wall, and when he 
gets in the bus how careful he is to dispose of 
it in the darkest possible corner. And if, 

chance, anybody spies it out how quick he 
is to head of criticism by explaining that it is 
the one he keeps in the office—so convenient 
to have one there, you know; one that you. 
know nobody will steal—ha! ha! Or maybe 
he will go.a step farther—the lying rascal !|— 
and say he borrowed it, and if hedidn’t return 
it old Grimshaw would never forgive him— 
ha!ha! But when the clouds lower and the 
raindrops begin to patter who so at ease, so 
envied, so proud and happy, as the man with 
the shabby umbrella, as he stalks between 
rows of unprotected men and women with his 
despised umbrella dripping liquid harvest in- 
discrinmsinately on the just and unjust? Verily, 
there is nothing in this life wholly good or 
wholly bad. 


‘* Nor ar Homs.”—There is a ‘standing dis- 
cussion of the morality of the phrase ‘ not at 
home,” and the opinions of really truthful 
persons are as widely apart upon this matter 
as the poles. Many ‘contend, as it is a gener- 
ally accepted phrase in ‘society, and moans 
aly that the person called upon is not receiv- 
ing, it is not untruthful, and no one is deceived 
thereby. Others,.again, hold that as it is not 
the absolute truth its use is productive of 
harmful results to the integrity of the minds 
of children and servants. The formula used 
in polite German society, where calls of cere- 
mony are made in the forenoon, is : “ Iam very 
sorry, but madam has not yet made her 
toilet.” This ss is always accepted 
kindly. Here, however, where morning calls 
are theexception, this form cannot beemployed. 
Phe Gordian knot, however, could be cut in a 
very simple manner without wounding either 
the sense of truthfulness or the feelings of the 
caller. When it is impossible to receive, the 
servant should be explicitly told to inform 
callers that her mistress ‘“‘ is not receiving to- 
day.” “et allow age? a to Ay in re- 

to the as to whether mistress 
ania + fdon't know, but I will see.” 
Give a servant instructions before callers ar- 
rive, and let the information be conveyed in a 
set form of words. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. H. M.—Dark auburn hair. 
J. ©. (Boston).—At any age, either as cadet or 
te. 


H. H.—1. Your friend is mistaken. 2. The paper 
named died many years ago. 

L. C.—The use of the word river in referring to a 
stream is often dispensed with; as, the Thames, the 
Rhine, &c. 

W. B. 8.—On your statement we think you could sue 
the landlord for damages, but you had better lay all 
the facts before a respectable solicitor. 

C. B.—Do not change your residénee, unless you are 
assured of a better position in London. The salaries 
in the cities named are about the same. 


A. H.—You write a fair and legible hand, but not 
regular enough in its outlines to warrant you being 
classed as a fine penman. 

Lizz1z.—A suitable "‘ snow costume ” for a masquerade 
would be a long, broad mantle, covered with swan’s- 
dowu or raw cotton, attached thereto by means of needle 
and thread. 

F. A.—1. If the lover allows it there is no harm ; but 
the young lady should abide by his decision. 2. Trya 
mixture of tin of can ides and sweet oil. Any 
chemist will give you the proportions. 

T. H. H.—We know nothing whatever of the com- 
pany named, and if acceptance of the offer made re- 
quires a of residence we would advise you not 
to give it further consideration, 

Taree InpiGNANT Reapers have ro cause for . 
nation. They should remember that we wrote gc 
and not for particular cares. We still hold that girls 
should be very chary of allowing any liberties even to 
accepted lovers. 

Western Truss,—1. Touch the warts with nitric acid 
but be sure you do not let any fall on the 
sons ‘ch thapelinies “i. i dopants hese anally 
name 0! pu  ? upon al 
and also whether employed by Government or not. ‘ 

G. G. W.—Sea-weed of various kinds, and for a great 
variety of uses, enters into the commerce of different 
countries. In the populous islands of Japan, the 
natives derive part of their sustenance from certain 
deecriptions. 


J aa ry you are — wags Bae postpone mak- 
ing a ora year. Youarerather young to have 
bene an inveterate smoker, and, if you wish to retain 
your faculties, you would do well to break off the habit. 
The young lady probably feels an interest in you, and 
wishes to exercise a good influence over you, 


Cc. B.—Why, ey what anybody ought to think, that 
you have no right to keepa young man dangling attend- 
ance on you because it is a convenience to have him to 
wait upon you. You should tell him in plain terms 
that you do not intend to marry him ; then if he is 
willing to accept the réle of friend and brother it is 
wellenough. But you have no right to keep 
bimasa a by pretending that you mean to take 
him as a husband. 


C. M. C.—The most ancient way among the Greeks 
of rs sentence in courts of judicature was by black 
and white pebbles; the black for condemnation, the 
white for acquittal. The like was done in pronies 
elections. Hence a white stone became the emb!em of 
absolution in judgment, and of conferring honours and 
rewards. In Revelation, chapter ii. verse 17, it reads, 
**To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden 
mann3, and will give him a white stone.” 


C. H. B.—You should do nothing to attract his atten- 
tion. Perhaps he discovered that you had succumbed 
to his fascinations, ‘and he has cooled a little in con- 
sequence. Try indifference. It will bea novelty to him, 
and as such will be more apt to attract him than the 
notice of which such an Adonis must have a surfeit. 
You will rnn a risk in m g this c rif you 
succeed in miageg em to your feet. Such gay birds 
do not sing well matrimonial cage. 

L. L.—We advise all young ladies wlth such aspira- 
tions to direct them to a domestic and social channel 
so that their talents will be useful in diverting and 
amusing their — and friends in — = The 
stage is a poor place, uiring great urs and sac i- 
ry of its successful fe xn and bringing little com- 
fort and less happiness to the majority of aspirants. 
We advise you to give up all ideafof going on the public 
stage. 


F. C. W.—1. If you refer to the Inhabitants of India, 
they comprise more than fifcy races, so many of which 
have some of the ph; characteristics to which 
you refer that we cannot conjecture the name of 
the ome desired. We know of no such race, as 
described, among tte North or South American Indians. 
2. As compared with Eogland, the United States, Ger- 
many, and F.ance, the least iron is made in Sweden. 

F. G. M.—The exact day of the nativity of Christ has 
long formed matter for dispute. At first it was the 
most movable of the Christian festive days, often con- 
founded with the Epiphany, and celebrated by the 
Eastern churches in the months of Apriland May. In 
the fourth cen the urgency of St. Cyril, of 
Jerusalem, obtained from Pope Julius I. an order for 
an investigatioa t» be made concerning the day to be 
observed. The result <f the inquiry by the theologians 
of the East sud the We t was am agreement upon the 
5h of Decemer. 





Cc. S. W.—Saturday, July 22nd, 1871; iFriday, De 
cember 13th, 1872; day, November 30th, 1877 ; and 
Friday, June 25th, 1880. 


T. W. R.—Christmas a> 1846 fell on Friday. Since 
that day it has fallen on Friday fn 1857, 1863, 1868, 1874, 
and 1885. 

8. T.—Having never read the book quoted, it would 
require more time than could be possibly spared to in- 
vestigate it and give the true names of the living re- 
presentatives of the pen characters. : 


N. W.—Do not place any dependence upon the idle 
talk of vicious or hair-brained gossips, but place implicit 
confidence in the young lady’s character until you have 
positive proof of her unwoi ess. 


T. R. V.—Perhaps you can obtain the missing numbers 
of your history by kicags By the publishers. The firm 
named is, we believe, in oiietenes. The price is 
doubtless marked on the copies in your possession. 

L. C.—Consult a first-class oculist before purchasing 
eye-glasses. He will make a thorough examination 

ur eyes, and having discovered the cause and seat 
of the weakness will order glasses calculated to relieve 
the trouble. 


OUT OF THE WAY. 
*Tt’s out of way,” the selfish man, 
Uni ‘to ’ esther ‘ 


’ 

Or to put out of the daily rut 

To comfort a needy : 

“ It’s out of my way, and I haven't time!” 
How common are these excuses ; 

And a chance is lost at a trifling cost 


Of correcting the world’s abuses, 


** It's out of my way, and I haven't time!” 
Says the filppant, unfeeling beauty, 

Who quiets her conscience every day, 
pee the call of duty ; 

And she’s but one of a m! ty host, 
A prominent, purse-proud factioa, 

Who never out of their way will go 
To do a generous action, 


It’s out of their way to be kind and true, 

To furnish a balm for sorrow ; 

And they haven’t time to do good to-day, 
And they'll have less time to-morrow. 

The cry of the sick and needy ones 
They hear, but they do not miod it ; 

“Trouble comes,” they say, “‘ and it doesn’t pay 
To go out of our way to find it.” 


But the holiest deeds that are ever done 

Take on the form of surprises, : 
And the heart that is eager for angel tasks 
yor Pier fe Pai is jot straight, 

‘or sy m no’ 

And the lines Wot the Lones of pity, 

a doubt, are not laid out 
ke the streets of a worldly city. 


And every day, all — our way, 
There are chances to help another, 
Kind aid to 
To a suff friend and brother ; 
And he has the sweetest reward of all _ 
he r t it— 


In life—as ourneys 
Wen ine thn noel of kioihy dood 
Goes out of his way to do it. : 
dg, B 


H. H.—Try the following method for the removal of 
grease stains from the stone steps:—Saturate common 
clay with benzine and apply to the ts, allowing it 
to remain until dry ; then scrape off and wash with soap 
and water. 

J. M.—The lady is, in all probability, simply teasing 
you, and rather enjoys your discomfiture. School 
self to allow the sional 1 to have no 
effect on your feelings, and doubtless she will soon be- 
come cured of her capriciousness. 


W. S.—The letter written by your relative, stating 
her intention of her leaving her property to you in the 
ould not have a standing in law if 





present a claim to it. Something more tangi 
needed in order to prove your right to make a claim. 


H. B. —1. The barometer is often used to tell the height 
of mountains and other places. As the air gots thinner 
the higher we go, the pressure becomss less and less on 
the mercary in the end of the tube and causes that 
in the long tube to f: As we know about how much 
the mercury will fall in og up a hundred feet, we 
can tell very nearly the t of a mountain by noticing 
the height of the barometer at the bottom and then at 
top. 2. The nunfber of aborigines at the time stated is 
not known. 

Stace Srruck.— Opportunities to act are obtained by 

th undertake 


arfists 
has weight, of and genius will usually make its 
; al obstacen if is match: bees Bw 
. m sure you possess us or 
a you Pieashd an qumienes of 
your acquaintances in an amateur ply is no sure 
evidence that your ability is sufficient to icsure success, 
ia this age of sharp competition. 





8. V.—It is not a good plan for a young lady to en. 
gage in sentimental correspondence with a gentleman 
uni 


L. C.—Keep your little daughter from doing any kind 
of work, such as knitting, crocheting, embroidery, that 
requires to be brought close tv the eyes. Don't let her 
study or read at night or by a poor light. If this does 
not check the tendency you will have to try the oculist. 


D. E.—By going into society and observing and 
listening to others you ee, overcome your 
a Jay be able to = part coma. 

0 not neg any opportunity to cultivate your ac- 
Fe ams with intelligent poopie and good books. All 

‘i, you need isage and experience. You write very 
we 

Bess1s.—Do not allow any young gentleman to be so 
familiar. It is a poor way to win a husband. A young 
lady is more attractive wh» gently reproves a beau for 
any lack of deference or iteness, The young 
gentleman .will probably try to win your favour the 
moment he finds out that you are not anxious for his 
company. 

D. 8 —You seem to bean unmitigated scamp in great 
need of the reforming influences of the gaol. A man 
guilty of the crimes co: in your letter is beyond 
the reach of any advice, ——— to deliver himself up to 
proper authorities, confess his crimes afid suffer the 
legal penalties attaching thereto. 

F. F.—Your ‘parents ought to take imwediate ste 
to ascertain a8 shows ¢ re young mau. Such 4 


Mina.—Tell the young lady you were mistaken in 
your feelings, and leave her to break the t. 
It is most likely she willdoso, Is would — 

’ been “too previous’ in imagining 
that the other girl loved you. We presume you mean 
“premature.” You might rather sadly remember the 
= Brasco about the in the handbeing worth two 
C) 


A. F. 8.—The Ceylon sea-weed is an article of large 
trade, and is used for making into jellies. In China 
isinglass is made from it. In Ireland and Scotland a 
particular kind is used for food. Various sorts of sea- 
weed are employed in medicine and pharmacy, and for 

ying beer. Asa fértiliser, alla our séa-coast 
sea-weed is held in high estimation. Sea-otter kohl is 
the name given by the Russians to a valuable sea-weed, 
the fucus lutheanus, us3d extensively for fishing Hnes in 
the Aleutian Islands. 


Bess Browy.—The following verse will, we hope, be 
acceptable to your mother's memory :— ™ 
** Mother, whose c’ear and steadfast soul 

So often to my own hath lent 

The might of its serane control, 
The rest of its divine content— 

Reach forth thy hand? Once more to-night 
I bring my weary load to t 

Knowing that time nor fate can quite 
Divide thy spirit, dear, from me.” 


C. H.—1, Cleopatra was dark; Helen, Hebe, and 
Ninon de IEnclos, fair. 2. The diamond is generally 
considered the most precious of gems, but it is not a 
rare occurrence for the price of the ruby to exceed that 
of the diamond. The value of the ruby, however, 
depends a great deal upon its richness of tone. If per- 
fect, it will command a high price, and not otherwise, 
while every diamond, from the very smallest specimen 
upwards, has its value, like gold and silver, ng 
to weight. And this remark about the ruby applies to 
the sapphire, the emerald, and other stones. 


F. 8, F.—You must be energetic ; find out some of 
the people who have employed you ia the past, and tell 
them story ; if they cannot give you work, they 
will ive seu the recommenda‘ions you require. Take 
any employment you can get; if you give satisfa :tion 
ina poor position, it makes it easier for you to get a 
better. As you have a wife and large family, you would 
be justified in telling your story to any clergyman whom 
you know, and in appealing to him, for tneir sakes, to 
use any influence he may have with employers to icduce 
them to take an interest in you. 
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